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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_~.>—__—_ 


HE long-expected Austrian Note which is to be presented to 
the Porte has at last been submitted to the European Cabinets. 
It has been accepted by Russia, Germany, and France, and will, 
it is expected, receive the adhesion of Great Britain. It is a very 
mild document. According to analyses which have appeared 
simultaneously in different papers, Count Andrassy suggests that 
the Porte should establish religious equality in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina ; should sweep away the existing Courts and substi- 
tute pure tribunals ; should abolish the present system of taxation 
in favour of definite payments ; should leave a portion of the 
revenue to be spent within the Province itself; and should 
appoint a mixed Commission of Mussulmans and Christians 
to see these reforms worked out. The Note contains no 
suggestion of a guarantee for the execution of these reforms, 
nor is it proposed that they should be embodied in a treaty. The 
proposals will, we presume, be accepted gladly by the Porte ; but, 
as we have tried to show elsewhere, they must be illusory, and it 
is difficult to believe that they are entirely sincere. Count 
Andrassy knows perfectly well that while Constantinople holds 
a Christian province, it will plunder that province, let its pro- 
clamations be as meekly philanthropic as they may. 


There was a panic on Tuesday in Egyptian securities, which 
appears, according to the most truthful among many false 
accounts, to have arisen in this way. Mr. Cave is inclined to 
perform his task in Egypt thoroughly, and therefore requested 
permission to scrutinise the statements in the Budget, to overhaul 
the floating Debt, and to examine the Khedive’s separate or private 
accounts. ‘The Khedive, who is not inclined to give up treating 
Egypt as his property, was greatly irritated, but yielded, and only 
marked his displeasure by summarily dismissing Nubar Pasha, 
who had advised the importation of Mr. Cave. The 
facts got wind, were exaggerated like all such facts, were 
mixed up with fumours of concealed debts, and the like, and 
sent down Egyptian stocks 7 per cent. The stocks recovered a little 
when it was known that Mr. Cave was going on with his work, 
but they are very sensitive, and should the Report prove very bad, 
which is probable, or the Khedive lose his head in a rage, which 
is possible, Egyptian credit will sink almost to a level with 
Turkish. The great difficulty, as we have pointed out before, 
will be to separate the Khedive’s resources from those of Egypt. 
They have been mixed together by the Treasury officials, not to 
steal, but to gratify their master, and a revelation of the truth will 
probably irritate him as profoundly as an exactly similar revela- 
tion in 1813 irritated the East India Company. ‘The truth, 
however, is not yet known, and meanwhile the most absurd 
statements are current. The Khedive, it is said, must be rich. 


Hlas he not reclaimed 350,000 acres from the Desert? ‘That is | 


true, and very good of him, but the profit of reclamation happens 
to depend upon the cost of reclaiming. Borrowing at 10 per 
cent. to reclaim land yielding 7 per cent. is philanthropic but 
not financially advantageous. 


then. Last month he bought the Suez-Canal shares, and this month 
he has selected Lord Lytton, a man of forty-one, known chiefly to 
the public as a writer of rather fanciful poetry, to be Viceroy of 
India. It was announced on Wednesday that Lord Northbrook 
had requested to be relieved in the spring, nominally because of ill- 
health, really because of ill-health and weariness of an office which 
retains its old dignity but not its old independence. Lord North- 
brook has governed fairly well during his four years’ tenure of 
power, but his old difficulty in rising above the painstaking admin- 
istrator has adhered to him, and he leaves no mark upon the 
Empire. He has had little luck, however, has laboured very hard, 
did defeat the famine in Behar, and will not be grudged the 
earldom it is intended to bestow upon him. Of his successor 
there is little to be said, except that Mr. Disraeli understands 
men, and rarely selects the feeble, except for seats in his Cabinet. 
Lord Lytton’s reputation in his own department is good ; he must 
have some originality of mind to write his verses, and he may be 
one of those men whose powers are increased by great respon- 
sibility. Our doubt would be whether he is hard enough. A 
certain kind of fortitude, an ability to bear annoying criticism, 
and troublesome opposition, and exasperating interference from 
home, and yet go on patiently, is essential to a successful Viceroy. 
The ploughman temperament, not the poetic, is the one that 
succeeds in that post, though a trace of genius is very welcome 
too. 


Parties in France are amusing themselves with calculations as 
to the results of the Senatorial elections, and as the time 
approaches the Conservative majority grows less. ‘The Govern- 
ment at first calculated on a majority of 30 or 40, but on Thurs- 
day, according to the Times’ correspondent, this was reduced to 15. 
Even this is based on the calculation that all Conservatives will 
be united, but in difficult Departments the Left intend to ally 
themselves with the Legitimists, or even the Manarchists gene- 
rally, if only they may save some seats; and in a report drawn up 
by M. Gambetta for M. Thiers, and based on exact information, 
they calculate on 125 of the 225 elected seats, giving them, with 
their life-members, 180 seats to 120. As everybody in France 
is always with the Government till it is necessary to act 
against it, this is probably under the truth, and we should not be 
surprised to hear Conservatives denouncing ‘‘ that revolutionary 
institution” a Second House,—which, it must be remembered, can 
stop any attempt of the President to dissolve the Chamber as 
being too Radical. 





Marshal Canrobert having withdrawn from all candidature for 
the Senate, in order not to seem to wish to embarrass the Govern- 


due to him to state that his return for the department of the 
Lot would be agreeable to the Government. The Moniteur states 
that ‘*the Government deem it their duty to take up as a candi- 
date the illustrious Marshal, who has so loyally served France, 
and who is naturally marked out for the Senate.” ‘This official 
candidature of an eminent Bonapartist, and of an eminent Bona- 
partist soldier, has frightened the Republicans, who know the 
popularity of the Imperialists, and fear them more by far than 
all their other rivals put together. Perhaps it is for that 
very reason that the Government are running the risk of sup- 
porting a Bonapartist. ‘The most popular or least unpopular 
form of genuine Conservatism in France is probably the Im- 
perialist form, and if the Government courts the alliance of the 
Imperialists, they will gain much help at the polls, though they 
will find their ally somewhat imperious, as well as imperial, when 
they come to try co-operation. For the rest, the system of 
| official candidatures, though very open to abuse, has some great 
conveniences. For honest electors it is often really useful to 
/ know the men whom Government can trust, and whose return 
| would strengthen the Government. Nor could anything be more 
explicit, as marking the loss of popular confidence, than the de- 





The Premiership of Mr. Disraeli is a blessing in dull times second liberate rejection of such official candidates by the people. In Eng- 
only to the existence of France. He does give usasensation now and | land all men belonging to the party that is in power are virtually 


ment of Marshal MacMahon, the French Minister has thought it — 
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official candidates, unless there is more than one of them. But | to remain quiet bya positive assurance from the Czar that his posi 
in France this is not so, parties being so much more pulverised, | tion shall shortly be improved in one direction oranother, a promige 


—and official candidature would, therefore, if not abused, be | which he interprets as one of an extension of territory. 


especially useful there. 


He ca 

. rh ° Q 

| have no extension, except at Turkish cost, and the assurance, jf 
’ 


| given, must mean that the Russian Government does not intend op 


M. Gambetta has issued a manifesto to the Senatorial electors | believe that the insurgent provinces should ever again be Turkish, 
in the form of a letter to a friend at Cahors. He refuses to decide There is a report current in Belgrade that a plan for a rectifica. 
on the character of the Assembly, but suggests that the historian | tion of frontiers which would give Russia and Austria, Seryia and 


will find ‘* extenuating circumstances” in its acts. It wished to 

It | 
tried to enslave Democracy, by instituting a Senate, and the 
Senate has accepted a Republican garrison. He doubts not that 
the people are everywhere preparing for the ‘salutary agitations ”’ | 
of the electoral period, but suggests that there are Departments | 
in which the Republicans do not know how many they are, 
and advises the Liberal electors to form a Central Committee 


restore Monarchy, and arrived at the legal Republic. 


Montenegro all alike an extension of territory, has been carefully 
considered at St. Petersburg, and the rumour, though probably 
baseless, shows how completely men believe that Turkey is entering 
the crucible. 








One of the contested elections pending has come off, the electors 
of Ipswich having returned Mr, 'T. Clement Cobbold by a vote of 
2,213 to 1,607. Mr. Newton, his opponent, stood as the working. 





in every Department, to demand from candidates defence of the man’s candidate, and did not poll the usual Liberal vote Within a 


Constitution, resistance to all Monarchical pretensions, and the 
France being 
an indestructible Democracy, the electors have only the choice 
between a Democracy governing itself and a Democracy debased 
The Republicans, therefore, are the 
There is not much in this address, but 


adjournment of all projects of revision till 1880. 


by submission to a master. 
only true Conservatives. 
it will wake up many Republicans, who now fear that their par- 


ticular Departments must be carried by the Conservatives, and 


therefore neglect organisation. 


Sir William Harcourt’s “ trilogy ” of speeches comes off rather 
slowly. The second has been delivered this week, but the third 
stil hangs fire. Lectured upon his levity, Sir William Harcourt 
made a great effort to be dull in addressing the Druids on Mon- 
day, and we may say at once that his effort was crowned with 
success, 
damp and its floods, it is a very healthy place. Ile showed 
that the general death-rate of Oxford was, in 1872, 
only 19:3 for every thousand of the population, while the 
average of fifty considerable towns was 23-8 for every thousand 
of the population. But as regards deaths from diseases of the pre- 
ventable class,—diseases caused by germs of corruption in the air 
or water,—while the average of the fifty towns was 5 per 1,000, 


Oxford in 1872 had only 2-3 for each thousand of the population, | 


less than half the average rate. The year 1873 was not so healthy 
as 1872, and the death-rate of Oxford increased to 21-9 per 1,000, 
but of deaths from the zymotic diseases there were only six more in 
1873 than in 1872, i.e., they only increased from 2°3 to 2°5 per 1,000. 
The year 1874 stood between 1873 and 1872 in point of general 


He demonstrated to Oxford, that in spite of its| 


thousand. The total vote is very small, the registered electors 
being 6,200. Mr. Cobbold is a man of forty-one years of age, 
and has been twenty-one years in the diplomatic service. The 
Leominster election has not come off, and in the two or three 
| counties vacant there are signs of fierce quarrel between the land. 
lords and the tenants. In Shropshire the candidate of the former 
will, it is stated, be compelled to give way. As yet, however, the 
tenants do not understand the necessity for joining the Liberals, 
as in Scotland, probably because the Whig landlords sympathise 
secretly with their caste. 


The Prince of Wales is ‘‘ doing” India at break-neck speed, 
and will know as much about it as a New-Yorker knows of 
Europe after a two months’ run. Ile stayed a week in Calcutta, 
it is true, transacting every day some ceremonial, but he has already 
gone North, and was allowed to stay only one day in Benares, 
which can no more be seen, far less comprehended, in a day 
than Rome in a week. Even this day was spent at the castle of 
the Rajah of Benares—a subject, it should be remembered, nota 
reigning Prince—leaving only a few hours for the city itself, 
Thence the Prince proceeded to Lucknow, which he will leave 
almost as rapidly. It may be necessary for ceremonial purposes 
| to keep up this speed, but if it is, the Prince will know nothing 
| of India, and may run considerable risk of illness from exhaus- 
tion. Nobody can do a continent at that speed in a new climate, 
| and, under the conditions of standing, receiving, and talking im- 








| posed on the Prince, without danger of nervous prostration. 


The first suit under the Public Worship Regulation Act has been 


health, though there was again a very slight increase in the deaths tried this week by Lord Penzance, the complaint being brought by 


from diseases of the zymotic class. So Oxford is free from the 
reproach of being unhealthy,—the reproach which, next to that 
of poverty, weighs most upon the British conscience. Indeed, 
Sir William Harcourt took occasion to assure the Druids that 
Oxford was also gaining in wealth year by year. With a relatively 
low rate of mortality and a yearly increasing schedule of ‘ rate- 
able value,” Oxford must feel its corporate conscience unusually 
light and clear. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe writes to the Times to deprecate 








the policy of abandoning Turkey. He thinks such a policy might 
induce the Three Powers who partitioned Poland to dismember 
Turkey also, and would rather that England insisted on placing 
Turkey under tutelage. He explains carefully that this 
tutelage must extend to her internal affairs, and denies that 
it would be obnoxious to all Turks, or contrary to the 
faith of Treaties. He admits, however, that the tutelage 
must be under the Six Powers, and in that admission, we 
conceive, rejects his own proposition. How could the six am- 
bassadors, three of them from free countries and three from 
countries believing in repression, govern Turkey? They 
would be unable to settle any question, and would be com- 
pelled to trust the only one which could supply the troops,— 
namely, Austria. Austria would be opposed by Russia, and 
even if she were not, why should Austria undertake so | 
immense and invidious task merely to keep alive a Mohammedan | 
Power in which she has no interest except as a reversioner ? | 
The better policy is to provide that an inevitable death shall not | 
be a catastrophe, by detaching province after province from | 
‘Turkey, and accustoming each to govern itself. 

The Cettinje correspondent of the Politische Correspondenz, 
Vienna, affirms that Prince Nikita of Montenegro has been induced 





three aggrieved parishioners of Folkestone against the Rev. Charles 
Joseph Ridsdale, curate of St. Peter's, Folkestone, a very High- 
church curate indeed, charged with having used lighted candles 
without needing light, with wearing an alb and chasuble, with 
favouring the practice of ‘solitary communion,” with having a 
crucifix set up in his church, and various representations in relief 
intended to mark ‘the stations of the cross.” The questions de- 
cided in the famous Purchas judgment, by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, were reserved for argument before the 
Court of appeal, the lower Court being, of course, bound 
by the previous decisions of the higher Court. But on 
all the other complaints, Lord Penzance heard Mr, Fitzjames 
Stephen and Mr. Arthur Charles fully for the defence, and Dr. 
Stephens and Mr. Shaw for the aggrieved parishioners, and finally 
reserved his judgment. Lord Penzance held his own well in the 
conduct of the suit, and we may look to the judgment, whatever 
it be, as a fair sample of the mode in which the Public Worship 
Regulation Act will be worked. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan made a good speech to his constituents at 
Wrexham on Tuesday, in reply to objections raised against his 
Burials Bill. He pointed out that the churchyards are in no 
sense Church property. They are parish land vested in the 
incumbent, as to the herbage or surface, for his own use ; and 
as to the soil, for the use of the entire body of the parishioners, 
every person dying in the parish having at common law an equal 
right of interment. A Malay native washed ashore on the Cornish 
coast has just the same right of interment as the Rector himself. 
Hence it is childish to say that the churchyards are Church property. 
They are national property for special purposes, mostly sanitary, 
and the ecclesiastical monopoly which the National Church has 
of reading the burial service is, strictly speaking, quite out of 
keeping with the trusts of the churchyard. The earliest parochial 
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graveyards were removed from the church, and quite unconnected | peremptorily declined even to see him and his friends on the 
with it. Mr. Osborne Morgan quoted a wonderful statement of | subject, or to substantiate one word of his accusations and 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s (Dr. Wordsworth’s) which would hardly | insinuations. We pass no opinion whatever on the truth of the 
have been uttered, we suspect, even by the Bishop of Montreal :— | statements made, but we do say, that if Agsistant-Masters are to 
The Bishops and clergy, he said, are ‘‘ not owners of the church- be liable to this kind of moral depreciation, without being allowed 
yards, but only trustees of them under God, and they cannot, | to challenge and obtain the fullest statement of its grounds, we 
without breach of trust, and without being guilty of a heinous | shall soon have very few Assistant-Masters of any high culture or 
offence in His sight, take away from God a single yard of the manliness left. 
churchyard for the purpose of giving a share in it for public | 


* i 7 r | ‘ io ae = - 
funeral services to persons who rend asunder his Church by | Accidents seldom occur singiy. The ‘ Goliath,’ training-ship, 




























schism, which is condemned by Him in his Holy Word as a deadly 
sin.” We ventureto say that the majority of Ciiurchmen are much 
further removed in creed from Dr. Wordsworth than they are 
from the schismatics whom Dr. Wordsworth thus bitterly judges 


and condemns, 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have appointed 
the 20th inst. to hear the appeal “ Keet v. Smith,” in which the 
question is raised whether a Dissenting minister is entitled to 
be described on a tombstone in a churchyard by the title of 
« Reverend.” We shall be greatly mistaken if the decision of the 
late Dean of Arches is sustained on appeal; indeed, if it be so, 
a great blow will have been struck at the Church of England. 
Bishops like the Bishop of Lincoln,—models of narrow piety 
and dogmatic rigidity,—are by far the most serious dangers to 
which the National Church is now exposed. 





Mr. Lawrence, of Dulwich College, has rammaged up Goethe’s 
characteristic saying that he would like to live to see three great works 
completed,—a canal across Panama connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific, a canal connecting the head-waters of the Rhine and the 
Danube, and a canal across the Isthmus of Suez. ‘ Lastly, 


in the third place, I should like to see the English in possession of | 


a Suez Canal. I should be glad to live to see these three great 
achievements, and for love of them, it were well worth while 
to hold out for another fifty years.” That was said in 1827, 
and the fifty years have just brought the third wish, while the 
other two remain behind. But life must have been very strong in 
the old man when, at the age of seventy-eight, he pretended to think 
it worth while to live fifty years more only for love of such public 
achievements as these. What a Public Works’ Minister Goethe 
would have made, if he really felt what he said! But in fact, of 
course, it was the life he wanted ; and the satisfaction of seeing 
his anticipations fulfilled was but the excuse. 


Mr. Irving’s prosecution of Fun for its libel on him has been 
dropped, after an apology from both the editor of Fun and the 
writer of the silly diatribe in question. Mr. Sampson, the editor, 
declared that he regarded the letter as a burlesque, and that its 
inflated style seemed to him to indicate a burlesque. That shows 
that Mr. Sampson is a bad judge of burlesque; and Mr. Sims, who 
evidently wrote quite seriously, did not himself venture to declare 
that he meant the letter as a burlesque. There are wind-bags 
which are filled only in order to be broken with a bang, and 
there are wind-bags which are supposed to be musical instruments 
of a high kind, and obviously Mr. Sims’s wind-bag was of the latter 
class, Mr. Irving did well to accept the apologies of these gentle- 
men, and would, perhaps, have done still better to ignore the 
rather witless attack altogether. But a thick skin is rarely given 
to artists, and Mr. Irving is no exception to the rule. 


The dispute between Dr. Hornby and Mr. Browning as to the | 


causes of his dismissal from Eton, did not end with the corre- 
spondence on which we commented some weeks ago. A friend 
of Mr. Browning’s, Mr. Ainger, trying to extract from Dr. Hornby 
something which would vindicate Mr. Browning’s character from 
the accusations with which Mr. Browning himself had never been 
confronted, got from Dr. Hornby a reply which certainly made the 
matter far worse than before. Dr. Hornby replied that he had not 
charged Mr. Browning ‘“ with immorality in the ordinary sense of 
that word,” but that Mr. Browning's admissions “‘ have proved evi- 
dence enough against him as regards want of truthfulness,” and 
he further declared that ‘ the more I say, I am afraid, the worse his 
case would be.” ‘This letter appears to us greatly to aggravate 
the gross injustice of Dr. Hornby’s course. If Mr. Browning 
has deserved such language, he ought to be confronted with the 
stounds on which it is applied to him, whereas Dr. Hornby 











was burnt only last week, and early on Monday the ‘ Warspite,’ 
the oldest of the training-ships, lying off Charlton, in the Thames, 
was discovered to be on fire. LKverything was done to save her, 
the boys on board behaved with the greatest steadiness, and no 
lives were lost, but the ship burnt to the water's edge. It is 
suspected that the fire was the work of an incendiary, two boys 
having been seen coming out of the cockpit or the coal-hole ; 
but there is no certain evidence upon the point. The most 
probable guess is, that some boys whose imagination had been 
fired by the story of the ‘Goliath’ set fire to the ship, but it is, 
of course, possible that the fire was accidental,—one of those 
extraordinary repetitions of unusual chances of which so many 
occur in life. 


A very bad case of dog-stealing was tried before Mr. Edlin, 
the Assistant-Judge to the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, the 
dog-stealers having stolen a valuable dog with a silver collar from 
a lady, and having earned a reward of £25 by restoring the dog 


| (without its collar). John Nunn, who took the ladies to the lost 
| dog,—in a house where there were found other lost dogs also of 


considerable value, —was the person prosecuted and convicted, and 
he was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment with hard labour. But 
the mischief is caused by the rewards offered, and when the rewards 
are so great as in this case—{£25—they offer a very serious 
temptation to the dog-stealer’s business. Yet there is something 
heartless in leaving a favourite dog pining in the hands of 
the dog-stealers, solely for the sake of a moral or legal 
seruple ; and it is a kind of heartlessness which the real lovers of 
dogs seldom have stern principle enough to be guilty of. Besides, 
they fancy that if they don’t rescue their dog, it may go to the 
vivisectors, which would be promoting cruelty and murder in 
order to prevent the compounding of a felony. ‘The moral 
dilemma is a very serious one. It is a pity that creatures with 
affections so warm as dogs and cats should not always have mind 
enough to out-general the thicves. 





Sir John Trelawny wrote a letter to the Times of Monday 
which seems to make the account of the death of Shelley recently 
given out highly probable, in spite of the ridicule which has been 
cast on it. “Ie was himself with Byron and Sheiley at the time, 
and he declares that Byron’s boat, which had money on 
board, was to have left the harbour along with Shelley's, but 
that it was detained at the last moment for a port-clear- 
ance. Shelley’s boat went out, but the two were very like 
each other, and various feluccas followed Shelley's boat out. 
After the squall, Sir John ‘Trelawny was looking anxiously 
for Shelley’s return, when a felucca came in, the crew of which 
said they could give no news of Shelley’s boat, yet it turned out 
that they had on board spars and oars of Shelley's boat. Also 
the boat, when at last it was discovered, had a great hole in her 
starboard quarter, just such as would have been given by the 
sharp prow of a felueca. Certainly all this agrees closely 
with the man’s confession, and a lady who is now at Rome, 
but who was at Spezzia in May, writes to Tuesday's Times 
to detail what she heard on the spot from a Spezzian lady, 
to whom the story had long been known. The fisherman who 
confessed died, she says, in 1863, and made no particular 
secret of his remorse on his death-bed. On the whole, we fear 
that the sad story is true, and that it was really a petty attempt 
at robbery which deprived England of the maturity of one of the 


very greatest of her poets. 








The Bank-rate was raised on Thursday to five per cent., the 
demand for gold for the Continent still continuing. 


Consols were at the latest date 95§ to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE AUSTRIAN NOTE. 


HAT Austria should take a prominent part in settling the 
affairs of Turkey is natural enough. The “Eastern 
Question,” theoretical for Germany, and not vital even for 
Russia, which needs the neutralisation of the Bosphorus much 
more than any addition of territory, is for Austro-Hungary 
matter of life and death. With the mouths of the Danube in 
powerful and hostile hands, Austria could scarcely exist, 
while any serious uprising of the Turkish Slavs would 
menace or destroy the supremacy of the Magyars in 
Hungary, where they form barely one-third of the total 
population. In any Turkish complication, therefore, the 
Austrian Government comes to the front, and Europe, 
Russia perhaps excepted, is not unwilling that she should do 
so. Germany would gladly see the Hapsburgs loosening their 
hold on their German subjects, by spreading themselves east- 
ward ; France is not opposed to the aggrandisement of a Power 
which has suffered much from Germany; England needs an 
ally with armies in Eastern Europe; and all alike perceive that 
Austria can, by a short march, occupy Turkish provinces 
which no other Power could reach without expensive ex- 
peditions. Count Andrassy, therefore, is willingly allowed 
an initiative in proposals for pacifying Turkey, and becomes at 
Constantinople a kind of speaking-trumpet for Western and 
Central Europe. Unfortunately, however, circumstances pre- 
vent him from taking advantage of his fortunate position. He 
is willing to restrain Turkey, and willing also to befriend the 
unhappy populations of the Turkish provinces; but he is not 
willing to run the risk of war with Turkey, and is most disin- 
clined to assist in creating a strong “ South-Slavon ” State. 
Consequently, he is obliged to make all his proposals small, and 
run the risk of offending the Porte without in any degree satis- 
fying the Slavs. His Note, if it is at all correctly described in 
journals which seem to be inspired, is a very feeble affair, 
except as an official condemnation of the Turkish Government. 
He acknowledges that the Rayahs of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina are without the most elementary rights of European popu- 
lations, and requests the Sultan to concede them; but he 
suggests no method by which the Sultan, if he accepts 
the Note, can be prevented from breaking his promises, 
or by which the insurgents can be induced to believe 
that the fox, for all his fine words, will not eat the 
chickens. Count Andrassy demands, it is stated, that civil 
equality shall be established between the Mussulmans and 
Christians; that the administration of justice shall be just, 
the present tribunals being replaced by honest Courts; that 
the taxes shall be fairly levied, and a portion kept in the 
provinces for local expenditure; and that a mixed Commis- 
sion of Mussulmans and Christians shall be appointed, to see all 
these great principles fairly carried out. Those proposals are 
excellent in intention, and will doubtless be accepted by the 
Pashas, who would promise anybody Paradise if they were 
pressed enough, but where is, the guarantee that, when 
accepted, they will be carried out? They certainly will not 
carry out themselves, The equality of Christian and Mussul- 
man is a mere dream, while the Koran is law in all questions 
between the two religions, and the armed caste insists that the 
Judges shall disbelieve the evidence of the unarmed caste, and 
the final appeal is to Constantinople, where Mussulmans are 
supreme. The justest principles of taxation are useless while 
the armed Mussulmans collect the taxes from the unarmed 
Christians, and are themselves subject to menac'ng orders from 
Constantinople to send up money,—orders which will be all 
the more severe if, as reported, one-fourth of the revenue is 
to remain within the province. Constantinople will meet that 
by adding 25 per cent. to its usual demand. The mixed 
Commission, no doubt, is to see that these breaches of faith 
do not occur, but who is to appoint the mixed Com- 
mission? The Sultan? Then every Mussulman will be 
selected for his “loyalty,” and every Christian for his subservi- 
ence, and the Rayahs will have gained nothing, except the 
right of being perpetually cast in damages by a nominally im- 
partial tribunal, The Powers? Then Turkish authority ceases, 
except for the exaction of three-fourths of the whole revenue 
to be sent, practically as a tribute, to Constantinople. The 
appointment by the Powers of a Governor liable only to 
pay tribute would be a far simpler method of administration, 
and far more satisfactory in the end to both parties. By 


another reason for beginning a civil war, the Mussulmans to 
vent their being overborne by numbers, and the Christians to 
prevent the elections being vitiated by terror. There wil] 
be it observed, under these proposals, no army present capable 
of holding both parties down till the new scheme has had fair. 
play. The Turks have not the means of maintaining such an 
army, even if they had the power to prevent outrages by their 
Mohammedan and Asiatic soldiery; Austrian troops are not 
admitted to secure order, and the province is not permitted to 
arm its own Militia. The reforms, in fact, like all Turkish 
reforms, would be found to be words, and even if the insyr. 
gents accepted them, the war @ outrance would only be post 
poned for a short time. 

It is difficult to believe that Count Andrassy does not pers 
ceive this, or that he is actuated by any desire except to 
postpone the commencement of the great struggle for ag 
long a time as he can. He may, of course, succeed, for 
all the Powers of Eastern Europe have their own reasong 
for delay. The Russian Army is not quite ready, 
and the astute old Chancellor, Prince Gortschakoff, 
is probably not half so certain of the intentions of 
Germany as his master thinks it politic to assume to be, 
Austria has every reason to desire peace, to keep her finances 
straight and let her wealth increase, and diminish the tension 
always existing between the Magyar and Slav populations of 
her Eastern provinces. Turkey could not be in a worse position 
to fight than now, with her provinces in disorder, her Treasury 
bankrupt, and her ruler a weak voluptuary, who ought not to 
be called extravagant, because he has not the slightest idea 
either of his expenditure or his resources. All three would 
like very much to postpone everything, but there are three 
other factors in the calculation. It is by no means 
clear that Prince Bismarck desires a postponement be- 
yond the spring. We do not pretend to understand his 
designs, but the interest of Germany in aggrandising Austria 
towards the East is very clear, and so is its interest in occupying 
the Russian Government, and the interest of Germany counts 
for a good deal with the German Chancellor. It is by no 
means clear that the Christians of Turkey desire a postpone- 
ment which would hand them over for a year or two to their 
ancient oppressors, the Mussulman landowners, and their 
excited foes, the Mussulman officials, for a prey and a spoil. 
Unless there is an army in the provinces able and willing to 
maintain order, the position of the Christians will be so in- 
tolerable that fighting, or emigration, or flight into the moun- 
tains may easily seem preferable. And finally, it is not clear 
that Montenegro desires postponement, which can give her 
Prince no new strength, and must burden him beyond endur- 
ance with a crowd of refugees whom he can neither main- 
tain nor expel, subject him to incessant aggravations from 
his Mohammedan neighbours, and leave him liable to alk 
those dangerous intrigues which Constantinople knows so well 
how to direct. If any one of those three forces refuses to sub- 
mit at the Austrian bidding, which, be it remembered, can 
only be made effectual by an occupation, which the insurgents 
do not dread, the insurrection will continue, and the Note 
be a mere preliminary to serious operations. That is no 
reason why France and England should not countersign 
it. Let every effort to secure peace be exhausted before 
war is declared. A Note proposing reforms to Turkey 
will do no more harm than a reading of the Eighth Com- 
mandment to a pirate ship, but let the statesmen, neverthe- 
less, remain ready for the explosion, which, even if momen- 
tarily postponed, is as certain as the explosion of a magazine 
in which shells are perpetually falling. Nothing, as we believe, 
can avert it, except the detachment of Turkish provinces, one 
by one, from Turkish direct rule; but if Count Andrassy 
thinks he can flood the magazine with oil, there is no particu- 
lar objection to that unscientific experiment. The oil will not 
make the powder much more dangerous. 





THE INDIAN VICEROYALTY. 
\ R. DISRAELI’S new selection for the Indian Viceroyalty 


will create more surprise than the return of Lord 
Northbrook in the spring. Rumours have been afloat for 
some time that Lord Northbrook, never a very contented man, 
and now a very wealthy one, was growing weary of incessant 
labour, in a climate which tells with terrible severity on all 
temperaments in which there is any tinge of constitutional 
melancholy. The position, though it looks so great from 
distance, has, more especially since the invention of submarine 





popular election? Then Mussulmans and Christians have 


telegraphs, many annoying drawbacks, and these were not com- 
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nsated to the Viceroy by any striking increase of official 
reputation. Lord Northbrook has laboured in his work to the 
full extent of his strength and his capacities, and he cannot be 
pronounced an unsuccessful ruler, but he has gained no “ glory.” 
He has managed the machine, to begin with, for four years, with 
no considerable ill-consequences—which is of itself no slight 
feat—and he has conducted the most difficult department in the 
Indian Administration, that of finance, in a way which has 
drawn strong commendation from all familiar with the facts. 
It is no light thing for a Viceroy in charge of a Treasury like 
the Indian one—that is, of a Treasury burdened with the 
expenses of a great military monarchy, yet unable to tax or 
even to readjust taxation at will—to have abolished the Income- 
tax, thereby, as we believe, preventing another insurrection ; 
to have faced a great famine on English principles, that is, 
by postponing all considerations of expense to the necessity of 
saving life ; to have carried on the Public Works Department 
without a break, and yet to leave the Treasury stronger than 
he found it. Nor is it a light thing so to have administered 
his patronage, or helped to administer it, that the Govern- 
ment in all the Presidencies—except, perhaps, Bombay—is now 
stronger than it has been for many years. Lord Northbrook’s 
daily work has been good work and successful work, and that in 
one or two crucial cases his action has not been fully approved in 
England, has been at least as much his misfortune as his fault. 
He succeeded ultimately with the Behar famine, by the consent 
of all his critics, including ourselves; he showed firmness in 
resisting the heavy pressure put upon him to prohibit the ex- 

rt of grain; and after the first pause of hesitation, his 
energy rivalled that of his strongest subordinates. As to 
the Baroda affair, it is complicated by so much secret 
history that, except upon one point, no judgment can, till 
his own papers are published, be other than premature. Un- 
doubtedly he should either never have appointed that Com- 
mission, or he should have ireated its decision as the verdict 
of ajury. He appointed it, and overruled it, and to us, who 
maintain still that the appointment, although a failure, was a 
grand experiment, which amply justified the risk involved, it 
seems that the mistake was in the second move, and that the 
Guicowar ought to have been regarded as acquitted. But we 
have no doubt that Lord Northbrook acted with a single eye 
to the interests of the Empire and of the people of Guzerat ; 
and he is entitled to this credit at least, that while it would have 
been far easier and pleasanterfor him to have accepted the English 
verdict, he advised strenuously an unpleasant course which he 
believed to be essential, and ultimately, in carrying out a mingled 
policy, part of which he attributed in his proclamation to the 
Home Government, he displayed, besides much decision, a rarely- 
found spirit of subordination and disinterestedness. Whether he 
was wise in suggesting or approving the Prince of Wales’s visit the 
result must show, but his management of its details, under circum- 
stances of most unusual difficulty—for he had to remember 
the dignity of the Crown as well as his own—was perfect, and 
will, should the great Progress be successful, be the main con- 
dition of its success. No one who knows anything of the facts 
of this Viceroyalty will grudge the Earldom by which his 
chiefs, who know them all, have rewarded Lord Northbrook’s 
work ; and though he will never be classed among the great 
Viceroys who built, or consolidated, or extended the Empire, he 
certainly never will be reckoned with the few who—as we 
believe, with a single exception, unfairly—have been accounted 
failures. Lord Northbrook has been a good average Viceroy, 
rather unluckily situated, and suffering for the want of some 
qualities which, in themselves perhaps unimportant, help to 
make rulers intelligible to distant observers. “ Not his the 
wealth to some large natures lent, divinely lavish, though so 
oft misspent,” but he was a good working agent of Great Britain, 
in the most difficult of all her positions abroad. 

The appointment of Lord Lytton is a surprise, which might 
be less, did he not belong to the one Service in which 
nobody but its chiefs can thoroughly estimate the comparative 
value of their men. Lord Lytton has never been in Parlia- 
ment, has never done anything at home, and has never had one 
of those chances abroad which make a diplomatist visible to 
his countrymen. That is the fate of the Service in ordinary 
times in all countries, but Englishmen have a special trick of 
forgetting their Ambassadors. Frequently they do not re- 
member their names, and it is very seldom indeed that they 
regard them as they regard the Parliamentary statesmen,—as 
objects of warm approval or dislike. They understood some- 
thing of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, because they saw how 
his vigorous, dominating personality affected foreign statesmen, 
and he was for a time the central figure in the dangerous Eastern 





question. They liked Sir James Hudson, because they wished te 
see Italy free, and had a notion, quite accurate, but quite beyond 
proof, that he sympathised in their object, and could help them 
to secure it; and they have a tendresse for Lord Odo Russell, 
because they think, quite justly, but still on very little evi- 
dence, that if need were, he would carry the English banner 
high, and that meanwhile the German Chancellor respects him. 
But the cool tact evident in Sir Hamilton Seymour's secret 
despatches, the wary guile attributed to Sir Henry Bulwer, 
and the firm conciliatoriness which is said to be Lord Lyons’ 
great attribute, in the nature of things, cannot be, and are not, 
recognised by the public at large. Lord Lytton may be all 
his friends are now saying—a sound diplomatist, a good ad- 
ministrator, and a man of unusually wide information—but 
the public have only one guarantee for all that. Mr. Disraeli 
rarely mistakes a man—he seems to have been grievously 
wrong about Mr. Ward Hunt, but he may have been wrong 
chiefly in putting him into the wrong place, a place not 
demanding a legislator, but a ruler—and still more rarely, 
or never, jobs an appointment of the first class. He, it 
may be taken for granted, thinks Lord Lytton the best man 
at his disposal in an unusually restricted circle, and the 
public therefore, though surprised, gives an ad interim approval 
to his selection. For itself, though it has plenty of ‘evidence 
that Lord Lytton has bright intellectual graces, it has as yet 
no proof that he has high intellectual gifts. He did very well 
in Paris, while in sole charge there through a very difficult 
time, so well that sending him to Lisbon, where nothing ever 
happens except an earthquake, was rather an absurdity; he 
has written some poems, in which wealth of fancy is more 
evident than surplusage of mental strength; and he stayed in 
his profession when he might have creditably quitted it,—that 
is about all Lord Lytton’s “public running.” Nevertheless, 
the public will decide that the Premier has not gone out of 
his way to make a comparatively young diplomatist with no 
particular family connections and no Parliamentary weight 
Viceroy of India, without good reason, and the public will pro- 
bably be right. Half the work of an Indian Viceroy is 
choosing men, and a diplomatist’s career ought to cultivate 
that faculty, which, if possessed in perfection, will in a ruler 
make up for almost every other. And the other half may be 
all the more easily performed, if Lord Lytton possesses that 
detachment of mind and freedom from prepossessions which 
residence in many countries and contact with many civilisations 
almost invariably confer. 





THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


HE second generation of the Rothschilds, the men who have 
consolidated the great House, until it is rather a power in 
Europe, to be reckoned with like any other, than a mere firm, 
is rapidly passing away. It is less than two years since 
we recorded the death of Baron Meyer, and now Baror 
Anthony, called usually Sir Anthony Rothschild, the baronetey 
being deemed here the higher title because it is local—a 
curiously characteristic trait of English manners—has alse 
quitted the scene. We do not know that we have much te 
say about him, for he was in many respects only a more 
energetic and, perhaps, more cultivated edition of his brother; 
on one side of him an English gentleman, very charitable 
and very popular, with a fancy for horseflesh, racing, 
hunting, cattle-breeding, and country life; on another, 
a virtuoso with a passion for collecting—he ransacked Italy 
for years for majolica—and on a third, a cool, hard mar 
of business, distinguishable from other men of businese 
chiefly by the scale of his transactions, and the courage of 
some of his financial adventures. It is understood, however, 
that he took a very important share—indeed, a leading share— 
in the business of his house, and his death, following the 
numerous breaches which have occurred or must occur iz 
his family, suggests irresistibly the question, whether a firm 
like his is independent of individual brain, whether it could 
go on like a dynasty for an unknown period, or whether, like 
an ordinary firm, it must some day come to an end as a work- 
ing entity, and its members be lost among the crowd of the 
very rich. Why should not the House of Rothschild endure 
as long as the House of Bourbon or of Savoy, aad be found in 
2876 still dealing in bullion, negotiating loans, and standing 
in all men’s eyes as the living representative of the money- 
power? Finance will not end any more than commerce, nor is 
a thousand years an impossible duration for a dynasty, more 
especially for one not tied to any country or metropolis. The 
mere multiplication of the clan could be prevented, as it is in 
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the Royal caste, by skilful marriages, and the permission of 
marriages not conveying. under family deeds of partner- 
ship, full rights of inheritance; while as to inter- 
marriage, there is clearly no such rule in the house, and 
in one more generation its heads will be no nearer in blood 
than the members of a dynasty usually are. With a firm ad- 
herence to the royal rule, said by tradition to have been 
established by Baron Nathan, that in the last resort the de- 
cision of the head of the family is finally binding upon all its 
members, there is but one reason that we see why the Roths- 
childs should not endure till the changes of civilisation shall 
make it scarcely possible to understand the operations of the 
founder, till it shall be as difficult to see what the 
house did for the British Government in 1815, as to see 
now what the Fuggers did for Charles V., to induce 
him to make them sovereign princes. They are sovereign 
princes still, though without subjects, and last year successfully 
defied upon that plea an imperial law. That one reason is, 
however, a powerful one. It is difficult to perceive how a 
house like the Rothschilds’, depending for its exceptional posi- 
tion in the world upon the grandeur of its operations, can con- 
tinue to succeed greatly without counting among its leading 
members some man of very rare and considerable qualities. 
It can, of course, avoid great losses; mere contraction of 
business would do that. It can, of course, carry on 
its ordinary business, bullion-buying, banking, and dealing 
in securities, for it can always buy intelligence and 
honesty enough for that, and might go on like some 
of the Hindoo firms, from generation to generation unchanged, 
always in repute, always in business, and always wealthy. But 
the Rothschilds are not merely bankers, or bullion-dealers, or 
men on ’Change, and an exceptional position like theirs, as the 
chosen and trusted financiers of dynasties and governments 
and republics, seems to demand the exercise of a quality which 
no agent can fully possess, and which, indeed, could be useful 
only in a ruling member of the family council,—determined 
financial nerve, The difficulty in such a firm of select- 
ing agents must be very great, for they are not aided in 
it by the special advantage of Kings,—their entire freedom, not, 
indeed, from the chance of treachery, but from the chance of 
treachery caused by the hope of competition ;—but even this dif- 
ficulty must be light at certain moments compared with the 
other, the necessity of taking a decision as momentous to the 
house as the resolution to declare war may be to a dynasty. 
It is not the mere loss of money which is to be dreaded, any 
more than the loss of men in the battle, but the loss of prestige 
and all which follows the loss of that imponderable force., 
Napoleon lost only a few men at Maida, but he lost with 
them the protection which the impression of invincibility 
had given to his arms. There must be some one in such 
a house at all times who can take a great resolution, can face 
a Napoleon eager for loans, or defy a Commune ravening for 
gold, and able to sentence you to swallow a sovereign every ten 
minutes, Nothing, probably, except a European cataclysm, 
could now impoverish the House of Rothschild; but there 
must be recurrent occasions like 1815, or 1832, or, in a supreme 
degree, 1848, or 1866, or 1870, when early information, 
keen foresight, and endless resources would all be valueless 
without nerve; when agents and correspondents, however 
trasted, must seem chatterers; when someone at head-quarters 
must dare immense risks, and when that someone must be 
owner, either himself or by delegation, of the cash. No agent 
could have bought the Khedive’s shares, and that transaction, 
which made men even in London lift up their hands, is a trifle 
compared with some occasions which must have occurred in 
1848, when nothing except Consols was worth a shilling, and 
they, on one especial day, were only worth, say tenpence ; and 
in 1866, when it looked for some days as if the Italian Debt 
might be written off worthless, and the French Debt be doubled ; 
and in 1870, when a group of great financiers were called 
on to decide, almost without notice, whether France, with 
her capital scarcely saved from men who certainly, however 
maligned on some points, would have made a bonfire of the 
Grand Livre, could be trusted for three hundred millions 
sterling. 

Indeed, the occasions must be constant. We hear every 
two or three years that Rothschilds have taken such and 
such a great loan “ firm,”—that is, have agreed to produce the 
money by a date, and forget, in the frequent recurrence 
of the operation, what kind of responsibility that means, 
how swiftly, when States have to be supplied, a splendid fortune 


would collapse under a miscalculation. The first Goldsmid, 
£ 41 
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an ancestor of the prosent great house, but in blood only, not | 
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| in business, is said by Mr. Picciotto to have been ruined jg 
that way, he holding fourteen millions “firm”; and th 

| the story may be legendary, and he certainly had no modem 
first-class fortune to lose, the catastrophe is one of a kind 
| which might happen’ to any loan-mongering firm. Sy 
| for instance, just when an American funding loan for a hundred 
‘tnillions had been taken “ firm,” Congress were to vote that in 
| the interests of the poor, the Treasury was empowered to fees 
_notes at will as the only legal tender! We shall be told tha 
| when Rothschild’s, or Baring’s, or Liaffitte’s take a Jog, 
| “firm,” they take it for many houses and groups of hougy 
| besides their own; but that only comes precisely to wha 
| we say, that prestige is, to a house like the Rothschilds, a 
| valuable as to a dynasty, Their group would not be behind 
| them long if they erred in their combinations, and they might 
| be as rich as ever when half their power had passed into other 
hands, It takes nerve, nerve of the highest order, as well as 
brains, to manage such a business; and nerve of that kind, 
nerve which is a compound of courage, decision, and quick 
perception, has not often remained permanently in a dynasty, 
At least, no royal dynasty has possessed it unbroken, 
failed in the Bourbons in ’98 and in ’48; in the House of 
Savoy, an exceptionally brave one, after Novara; and in the 
Hohenzollerns, an exceptionally determined one, at Olmutz; 
and there is one reason why it should not last as long ‘ing 
commercial as in a political dynasty. The latter can never be 
satiated with success. There is not a dynasty in Europe with. 
out huge wants, desires, necessities ; whether they be called, as 
| in the case of the Romanoffs, “* Constantinople ;” or of the Hohen. 
| zollerns, “ security;” or of the Hapsburgs, “ unity;” or of the Savoy. 
ards, “ reconciliation with Rome ;” or of our own House, the 
| * conciliation of Ireland.” There are always things to be gained, 
| successes to be achieved, imminent dangers to be warded 
| off, and satiety is postponed. But a commercial dynasty 
may win, may be satiated, may think fresh victory not worth 
fresh labour, may’elect deliberately to accept in exchange for 
the “raptures and roses” of commerce the “lilies and lan 
guors ” of cultivated, reputed, and wealthy ease. What is the 
use to a man to-day of more than twenty millions? It is 
difficult to think that a commercial house can go on for ever 
unsoftened by immense success, eager for enormous risks, which 
bring nothing but excitement. Victory itself may pall, as it 
would pall on an’ Alexander, were there not always for hima 
world beyond to conquer. The point of weakness in every 
commercial firm seems to us to be visible there, that it never can 
quite be a Constitutional Government, that there are moments 
when decision is all-important not to safety, but to victory, 
and when, from the nature of things, the decision can be given 
by no advisers. The family must order, and no family has 
ever retained for ages the capacity for ordering right. The 
Rothschilds have endured a century, and may endure another; 
but some day or other they must glide, probably as very 
wealthy nobles, into the mass of the European populations. 
Even then they will be a singular class, a microcosm of their 
race, belonging to every country in Europe, and yet standing 
apart from all, 








CASUISTIC ASSASSINS. 


HE very curious information given in the letters of “ War 
| hawk ” to the Zimes in connection with the Bremerhaven 
| explosion is, in one respect no doubt, very alarming, but it also 
| contains in it matter which tends to remove some of the alan 
| it may excite. To know that there are Secret Societies in more 
‘than one country in Europe which not only elaborate plans of 
| murder, but also take care to obtain the highest legal counsel 
as to the position of the intending assassins, in case theif 
|plot results in killing the wrong persons, is startling, 

because it suggests that the ramifications of these plots 
}run deep into the highly educated classes. It would not be 

safe to submit such cases as those of which “‘ War-hawk” givés 
/an account to ordinary lawyers. They would be very apt to 
| communicate with the police, as well as with the client who 
asked their advice. But no doubt in all countries where secret 
| societies are really powerful, there are quite enough partially 
| disaffected men of high education to serve the purposes of those 
| Societies, by giving a learned legal opinion without asking 
| questions, or communicating with the authorities as to the 
| hypothetical cases submitted to them. Indeed, if the writer™ 
"question is to be trusted, most of these Secret Societies have 
i trained lawyers of their own, who approve the objects of 
‘the Society, and are, therefore, partly responsible for the 
| crimes it authorises, And from one point of view, no doubt, 
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without buying the supposed benefits of a great crime, are 
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is is a formidable fact. 
pretty certain to be those weakest of all creatures—people 


thi It shows how little neces- | 
ry alliance there is between intellectual culture and the | 


svirit of social order, and how utterly alienated from the | shrinking in fear from a deed which requires usually almost 
P society some of its most elaborate human | brutal courage to effect it. 


organised life of socie ; cag : = ; : : 
roducts may be. It is a serious matter, when it is not ignor- | The anxiety which all these curious phenomena of anarchy 
| 


ance merely which remains in an attitude of defiance to the ought to cause, seems to us much less physical than moral. 
established order and authority of government, but cultivated | It is not by ass:issins backed by legal opinions that the solid 
intellect also. At the same time, there can be no doubt that | structure of society will be broken up, but it may very well be 
this intellectual apparatus of legal learning and caution, of | that the tainting of the comparatively respectable unscrupu- 
ghich these Secret Societies avail themselves, must be a very lousness of political rebellion with the intellectual and moral 
decided drag on their courage and energy. An assassin who | unscrupulousness of murderous theories, will do far more to 
is candidly informed by his own friends that if he fails to| shake the stability of society than any terror caused by the 
do what he wishes, but does something quite as murderous | crimes actually committed. It seems to be true that there 
which he does not wish, he will be in danger of forfeiting his | are not only a certain number of educated men plotting the 
life as an assassin without gaining the end which would have | destruction of ships and lives for a little gain, but an additional 


tified his passions, will not act with the vigour needful to | number of educated men who advise the former as to the exact 
assassins if they are to strike terror into their enemies at all. | limits of the perils they thus incur. If that sort of moral dry- 


Brute force is a formidable weapon, and brutally applied it 
will always carry panic with it. But when it begins to 
embarrass itself with studying the nuances of the dangers 
to which it is exposed under any well-organised govern- 
ment, it will certainly begin to lose heart, and therefore to 
lose the very spell with which it conjures. Assassins who 
take legal opinions and try to keep carefully within the pre- 
cautions they suggest are assassins of a very bad kind, we 
admit, but also by no means so formidable as a class as the 
assassins who are not bothered by their intellects, and who will 
do bloody deeds without counting the legal consequences. 
The letter of “ War-hawk ” suggests that the Secret Societies 


are full of men with the disabling intellect of Hamlet, though | 


without the powerful personal motives which rendered his 
conspiracy at least natural, Such men will unquestionably 
prove in their own persons what Shakespeare has taught us so 
powerfully in Hamlet’s case, that all subtle intellectual sug- 
gestions embarrass counsels of violence and entangle the feet of 
men of blood. 

Just consider the cases which the correspondent of the 
Times relates as coming within his own knowledge. One of them 
was that of an Irishman who, having shot the wrong man, 
wanted to know whether his crime was manslaughter, since 
the bullet was not intended for the man it killed, or murder,— 
the difference to him being this, that when he escaped to America, 
he could have been demanded back by the extradition law if 
accused of murder, but could not have been so demanded back 
if accused only of manslaughter. Of course the opinion of 
the Irish lawyer who advised the Secret Society in question 
was, quite rightly, that the crime was murder. That opinion 
was doubtless one to which the other members of the Society 
must have attached great importance, and no doubt in all sub- 
sequent conspiracies to murder, the consideration that by the 
confession of their own lawyers, it would be quite possible to 
get hanged yourself without gaining the object proposed to 
itself by the Riband Society, exerted a great influence. A man 
concealing himself in a hedge with this legal opinion weighing 
on his brain, would not, we should think, be very prompt in 
running the risk requisite for the commission of his crime. He 
would think to himself, ‘Let me, at least, be sure it is the 
right man, lest I get hanged for nothing, after all.’ But in 
these cireumstances, you can hardly ever be sure. You must 
generally operate in dim light, and you must be in shelter 
yourself, and both cireumstances are very apt to in- 
terfere with certainty on these points. An _ assassin 
who will run no risk of killing the wrong man is very 
likely to be either an assassin in intention only, or to 
expose himself so that he ensures his conviction. Or take the 
othercrime mentioned, committed by one of the Secret Societies 
im some State of Germany. A leading official was to be 
poisoned by poisoned wine, the assassins being aware of course 
of the probability that others would take the wine as well 
as their victim, but not anticipating that they might murder 
some one else and not injure their intended victim at all. 
The wine was given to a boy to deliver, but the boy, 
unaware of the poison, thought to get a little wine for 
himself, and died on the road to the official’s house. The 
German lawyer ruled that this also was murder. And, of 
course, the assassins of that society will be very uneasy in 
future lest they deliver their poisons to the wrong persons, and 
thus run a great risk for no end. Yet how very dangerous 
and difficult it would be to deliver poison into the very hands of 
the person for whom it is intended! It would certainly identify 
the assassin with the deed, and very probably lead to his 
tumediate apprehension. Assassins full of the law of felonious 
Intent, and realising completely how easy it is to suffer the cost 


rot spreads, and the worst criminals of the age be tolerated and 
even advised by criminals of a less earnest class, who have 
caught the contagion of moral defiance in a less violent form, 
we shall have the deepest moral unbelief eating away at the 
very roots of the social order which it is the great effort of 
physical science to extend and diffuse. 





THE BREAD-RIOTS AT MONTREAL. 

HERE is something discouraging in hearing from Canada 
and New Zealand the same complaints of want of work 

that are so familiar to us in England. Is there no hope that 
these new societies will escape the disasters any more than the 
vices of older societies? Are pauperism or destitution to be 
the last alternatives presented to the poor in bad times alike 
in the Colonies and at home? And if so, are we to sur- 
render all the hopes that have been built upon emigration as the 
natural remedy for over-population in this country? To the 
first of these inquiries it may be feared that no very satisfac- 
tory answer can be given. Poverty is not exclusively the re- 
sult of misfortune or of vice. If it were, there would be a fair 
ground for supposing that, in a new country, it might be ade- 
quately dealt with by private charity or in the House of Cor- 
rection. But at least as often it is the result of intellectual 
weakness, The poor man does not seem to have the 
ordinary power of foreseeing the certain results of his 
actions. Every one who has seen anything of the Eng- 
lish poor must have observed how wanting they are in 
this faculty of moral calculation, They are not idle, they are 
not extravagant, but they live from hand-to-mouth, and never 
seem to ask themselves whether there will be any means of 
livelihood left to them by to-morrow. This mental attitude 
is common to all classes of Englishmen as regards uncertain 
events. Professional men, for example, often do not insure their 





lives or lay by for sickness. But then they hope that their 
| lives may be prolonged, or that they may escape serious illness, 
until such time as they have made a provision for their families 
|in other ways. But the poor often seem to forget that the 
| year’s income has to support them for the year, and that un- 
less their weekly receipts are the same all the year round, this 
balance cannot be maintained without striking an average 
as regards income, and not allowing their expenditure 
'to go beyond that average, even at the times when their 
receipts are most above it. When a man who has not 
mastered this elementary fact in the economy of life goes 
‘out to the Colonies, he is under more than ordinary tempta- 
' tions to forget it. He is probably eaming larger wages, and 
‘spending them with corresponding freedom, and it does not 
| enter into his head that wages that are counted by pounds 
| may be as precarious as wages that are counted by shillings. 
He takes for granted that, in a society which is so free with 
| its money, money can never be wanting. There is no chance, 
| therefore, that he will practise, where there seems to be no 
| use for it, the thrift which he did not practise where, at all 
| events, he saw the consequences of neglecting it everywhere 
/around him. When winter comes, and work grows scarce, 
he is in precisely the same position that he was 
in at home. He has had more money, he has spent more 
money, but he is equally without money now. This is the 
explanation of the complaints of the Dunedin labourers. They 
thought that in coming out from England they had left behind 
them the always unregarded obligation of laying by fora rainy 
‘day. Now the rainy day has come, and they find that they 
are no better able to meet it in New Zealand than at home. 
Of course the Bread-riots at Montreal are not accounted for 
_ quite so easily, These French Canadians haye grown up in 
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the society against whose inability to find them employment 
their complaints are directed. They cannot maintain that 
they have been deceived or disappointed. But in proportion 
as the plea of surprise is inadmissible, the plea of destitution 
is more easily sustained. The population of Montreal has 
probably long lost the independence and faculty of self- 
support which is traditionally attributed to colonists. The 
Canadian cities are closely assimilated to the cities of the 
Old World. There is very much of the same ignorance, the 
same indolence, the same brutality, the same lawlessness that 
is to be found in London or Liverpool. By comparison with 
English towns, they are young communities, but they have a 
social history which has already made them old. 

As yet, however, there is one striking difference between 
Montreal and an English town. At Montreal there is no Poor-law. 
The community seems, indeed, to distribute a considerable amount 
of relief, but it is done as an act of municipal charity, without 
much more system than belongs to the almsgiving of private 
persons. Nobody is guaranteed against destitution, conse- 
quently nobody has any right to claim to be relieved at the 
hands of the proper authorities. This is the state of things 
that some political philosophers would wish to see repro- 
duced in England. They argue, with much force, that 
a Poor-law fosters careless living, by shielding men 
and women from the natural consequences of neglecting 
thrift. The utmost that a labourer can ordinarily hope to do 
is to provide for a bare subsistence in old age. To do this 
implies a constant struggle against the present desire to spend 
money, and considering what the poor man who has saved 


a 
- eg The crowd 
damaged their chances by rioting, but even as it was, public 


works were at once ordered to be begun which would better 
have been left to a milder season. Driven to the choice 
between finding work and finding food, the Montreal authori. 
ties elected to find work. They have thus landed themselves 
in the principle of a Poor-law without a single one of the 
securities which a properly constructed Poor-law affords, ang 
established a precedent which will probably be found full of 
dangerous meaning whenever work is slack. 

As regards ourselves, the conclusion to be drawn from 
colonial experience is to be content with the ills we have, 
though not necessarily in their present extent. The fact of 
destitution is one that cannot safely be disregarded. As soon 
as it shows itself on anything like a large scale, it becomes 
impossible to let it go unrelieved. If the good-feeling of the 
community is not shocked by the spectacle of men dying from 
starvation, the fears of the community will probably be excited 
by the prospect of what these same men may do to escape 
death from starvation. From one or the other motive, destity. 
tion is certain to be relieved, and if so, it will be relieved by far 


not open, because there is no Poor-law in Canada. 





more objectionable methods than need be employed under a 
well-administered Poor law. Under the latter system, desti- 
tution is dealt with individually, instead of in crowds, and this 
one circumstance makes the whole difference. We donot deny 
that the existing distribution of poor-relief in England ig 
exceedingly faulty, that the disuse of the workhouse-test has 
destroyed the main security against abuse, and that the half. 
crown and the loaf which have become the fee-simple of the 





money sees if he compares his lot with that of the man who has 
lived a happy-go-lucky life and saved nothing, he is not 
much supported in his resistance. Everywhere there is an or- 
ganised system administering a large revenue by the hands of 
numerous officers, and this system exists for the sole purpose 
ef helping those who have not chosen to help themselves. 
What is the lesson which this conveys to those who have been 
struggling to help themselves all their lives? It proclaims that 
there is one end reserved for the careful and the reckless, for 
him that saves money and for him that spends it. What can 
demoralise a society more surely than a system which thus 
encourages men to become a burden upon the community, 
by undertaking before-hand to support as many as offer them- 
selves? 

The truth of all this must: be admitted, yet not without a 
reminder that there is another side to the question which 
it ‘is equally difficult to put aside. In these Montreal riots, 
we sce what without the Poor-law would probably have 
happened again and again in England. A large number 
of people find themselves destitute, and they come to the 
Municipal Authorities with the demand that they shall 
find them either food, or work that may enable them to 
buy food. In theory, the duty of the municipal authorities 
is plain, These people have not been frugal or industrious, and 
they have no right to lay the troubles which come from the 
absence of these virtues at the door of the community. If they 
ean find relief from private charity, well and good; if not, 
their miserable fate will convey a much-needed lesson to a class 
which seems deaf to any teaching which is not imprinted on 
them by personal suffering. Asa matter of fact, the municipal 
authorities said nothing of the kind. On the contrary, when 
a mob of some 2,000 men surrounded the town-hall, the 
Mayor addressed them from the balcony, and told them that 
the City Council was about to meet to give their case its 
earnest consideration. We do not say that the Mayor was 
right in using this language, or that the City Council was 
right in meeting to consider a case which, on strictly economical 
Jaws, had no proper claim to be considered. But we do say 
that that no English mayor or town council would have acted 
differently, assuming, that is, that the crowd had not resorted 
to violence. At Montreal violence was used, but for our pre- 
sent purpose this circumstance may be left out of consideration. 
Violence is often resorted to when a large and hungry crowd 
is gathered together, but there is no necessary connection 
between the two; and even if we grant that the authorities of an 
English town would have refused to listen to any complaints 
that were not urged in an orderly and peaceable manner, 
what would they have done with complaints that were so 
urged? In England, as it is, no such difficnlty could have 
arisen, The town council would have referred the crowd 
to the Guardians of the poor, who would probably have been 
holding daily sittings, under the advice of a Government In- 


English poor operate as a serious discouragement of thrift, 
But the half-crown and the loaf are happily only accidents of 
the English Poor-law, though custom has made us almost for. 
get that they can ever be separable accidents. The theory of 
a Poor-law has suffered in public estimation from the practical 
blunders with which it has been associated. Until it has been 
seen what it would become if the workhouse test was the rule, 
instead of the exception, no one has a right to say that it isa 
theory which has worked ill. 





OXFORD TEACHING AND CRAMMING. 


‘ROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE and the Rector of Lincoln 
College are at least perfectly agreed as to the nature of 
the evils under which Oxford is labouring, though they may 
not perhaps be agreed as to the remedy. The examinations 
at Oxford, says Professor Bonamy Price, himself a most suc- 
cessful teacher, and one who has always had the art of in- 
spiring in his pupils a genuine love for the subjects which he 
taught,—the examinations at Oxford are “conducted by men 
who are not called upon to be progressive students, and to seek 
to master in the highest sense the subjects which they teach.”* 
*“* Among us,” says the Rector of Lincoln, writing in the interesting 
and able new Quarterly of Psychology and Philosophy, Mind f 
“ there is a zeal of teaching which is not inspired by progressive 
knowledge. The whole of the literary and philosophical teaching 
of Oxford is in the hands of young men, the Tutorsof the Colleges, 
As a class, these men abound, when they begin life, with energy 
and ability. They overflow with zeal and the ambition to act 
upon their pupils, but the zeal is not the zeal of the en- 
thusiastic votary of science, who sees a vista of infinite pro- 
gress opening before him, and desires to assist younger minds 
in following up the track. The young teacher, as turned out 
by us, has never been on any such track. He is an honour- 
man and a prize-man, voila tout; and he knows the sure road 
to make others win honours and prizes, the road by which he 
himself won them. Even if he has better aspirations, he must 
not indulge them. He is embarked in the career of teaching 
at twenty-five, say, and he finds himself at once the slave of a 
great teaching engine, which drives him, day by day, in 4 
round of mechanical work. There is no stepping aside. 
you fall out of the ranks, you perish. Study, or research, or 
self-improvement is out of the question. The most con- 
scientious tutor has the least leisure for his own purposes, 
as he is most anxious to do justice to his pupils.” This 
is the cry of both these eminent Oxford teachers alike. ‘The 
motive for self-improvement is painfully deficient,’ says Mr. 
Price. There is no motive at all, virtually asserts Mr. Pattison; 
on the contrary, the motive for self-improvement would be & 
motive leading the tutor away from his tutorial work, not into 
it. In the German Universities, says Mr. Bonamy Price, the 














spector, for the express purpose of dealing with the case. But 
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highest learning furnishes the standard to the learners; in 
Berlin, for instance, Savigny’s authority as a teacher of 
‘nrisprudence was felt and acknowledged all through the 
University, “and the Prussian nation possessed in him a 

arantee that its youths were trained in the highest legal 
science known to the age.” But in Oxford, the University 
applies no motive to the teachers to improve themselves and 
extend their learning. ‘That increase of learning has no value 
for the undergraduates who are preparing for the examination,” 
and it confers no influence on the teachers. When the knack 
of getting the candidates prepared to pass a good honour ex- 
amination has once been fully acquired, further study in the 
teachers becomes not only professionally useless, but even in- 
jurious. The Rector of Lincoln says just the same. “It 
is a recognised fact that the younger tutors are better than 
the middle-aged men, and that advance in thought and 
knowledge creates a gulf between the teacher and his 
echolars, who carefully keep away from such men, as persons 
who cannot help them towards the attainment of a first-class.” 
« What the aspirant for honours requires is a répétiteur, who 
knows ‘the schools,’ and who will look over essays for him, 
teaching him how to collect telling language, and arrange it 
in a form adequate to the expected question.” 

Now, testimony as strong as this, from two men so thoroughly 
well acquainted with Oxford and the Oxford system as Pro- 
fessor Bonamy Price and Mr. Pattison, is, from the point on 
which this testimony concurs, simply final. There cannot be 
a doubt that whatever part of the system is in fault, the fact 
is established that teaching is made subordinate to examina- 
tions, instead of examinations to teaching; that what was 
intended to test sound teaching and sound learning has 
ceased to furnish evidence of the thoroughness and attain- 
ments it was meant to test, and has become instead 
an end in itself. It seems also to be admitted that 
this deficiency in the Oxford system applies more to 
the philosophy than to the classical learning. Instead 
of bringing the student’s own power into play, so as 
to educe from him the thoughts which he is to probe, 
“memory is really almost the only faculty called into play.” 
“The teacher does as much, and the pupil as little as possible.” 
We need hardly say that such a training is not a philosophical 
training at all, Without exciting the love of truth, and 
bringing it into active operation in the student’s mind, the 
mental discipline proper to philosophy is not even approached. 
Even as regards the literary discipline of the higher classical 
studies, Mr. Price is quite right in saying that it is not acces- 
sible to men who are not taught to love these authors by 
students themselves deeply imbued with that love. In philo- 
sophy and in literature alike, but especially in philosophy, 
young men who have only just learned to apprehend the chief 
difficulties of the subjects in which they train others, are not the 
men who can really cast over their pupils the spell of interest 
which these studies are adapted to exert. 

The question as to the remedy is a very difficult one, and 
we do not feel at present disposed to assent to Professor 
Bonamy Price’s suggestion, that the right expedient is to put 
the Professors in command not only of the teaching and 
examining of the University, but indirectly also of the 
teaching and examining of the Colleges, and so make the 
younger men adapt themselves to the views of the older and 
more serious students, instead of having everything their own 
way. Moreover, Professor Bonamy Price is hardly consistent 
with himself. His remedy really hinges on putting the 
sub-professors, as he proposes to call them, under the 
control of the professors; but he fails to do this in his 
scheme, since the sub-professors are apparently to be selected 
not by the professors, but as at present, in some fashion by 
the Colleges. Now, if the sub-professors are to be selected by 
the Colleges, there is no evidence that the system will be very 
much changed. The Tutors,—especially the tutors who com- 
bine to teach several Colleges,—are already selected by the 
Colleges, and do not take much account of the views of the pro- 
fessors. It might, no doubt, open to these tutors more of a career 
if it were understood that the professors would be selected 
from among the sub-professors, and that when so selected they 
would enjoy great University influence and authority. But 
afew openings of this kind would not be enough to inspire many 
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tutors with the love for progressive knowledge, if they had not | 


got it otherwise: and it requires a good deal to convince us 
that the Colleges which still have plenty of life in them, even 
thongh it be misdirected, could safely be superseded by the 
Professoriate, which has at present but very little such life 
init. If Oxford had a numerous and powerful Professoriate, 


greatly distinguished for its research, though not as yet put in 
command of the educational position, the case would be dif- 
ferent. But as it is, the life of the Professoriate at Oxford may 
be said to be in general decidedly less active and important a part 
of the life of the place than the life of the Colleges. It would 
hardly be wise to pass over the eager, living institutions which 
have made many mistakes, for the sake of the somewhat pallid 
and lifeless institutions which have made none, chiefly because 
they have lived in so much less energetic a fashion. 

But unquestionably the Examination system at Oxford does 
need the most careful and anxious review, and review in the 
sense of making the examinations less of an end in them- 
selves, and a more adequate test of real and growing com- 
mand of knowledge, and if possible, of a love for it. As the 
Rector of Lincoln truly observes, Oriel College, during the 
twenty years which preceded Dr. Newman's conversion to Rome, 
did really do more than test technical philosophical acquisitions ; 
it founded several schools of thought, and made the spirit of 
philosophical investigation the leading spirit in the University. 
And this it did because “ intellect, not scholarship, was the 
mark of a Fellow of Oriel.” Instead of attainments, “ Oriel 
required originality of mind.” The evidence that a man was 
really in search of truth for himself, and had his own modes of 
testing it, was evidence of fitness for a place in the aristo- 
eracy of Oxford at that day; and so it happened that 
thought was stirred by the theological leaders of that day, 
and not merely memory exercised. Could nothing be done 
to restore this ascendancy of the real philosophical spirit 
at Oxford, by establishing Fellowships which should be 
the prize of force of mind, and not in any great degree of 
mere acquisition ?—which should be conferred, for instance, 
for original essays showing genuine moral and intellectual 
criginality? It may be said that such a remedy as this 
would only have the effect at most of making a select class of 
genuine students. Yet afterall, what is needed at a place like 
Oxford is leaders of thought and investigation,—such leadere 
as there were in the days of Whately, Newman, and Arnold ; 
and then the rest to a great extent would follow. A University is 
always impressible enough with all strong forms of intellectual 
life. And it is because there are so few original minds de- 
veloped there now, quite as much as for want of a better 
system of educating the average student, that the craft of 
skilful philosophical prompting has lately so much superseded 
the deeper work of sounding the depths of philosophical 
principle. 

No doubt, however, something more than this is wanted. 
For our own parts, we believe that the practice of taking up 
philosophy and logic as abstract sciences, instead of taking 
up the careful study, interpretation, and criticism of particu- 
lar works and authors, has been a mischievous one. Philo- 
sophy is too wide and too vague a subject for the intellectual 
discipline of the young, unless the attention is fixed on particular 
writers and particular books of great mark. The old plan of 
sticking close to one or two leading dialogues of Plato, the 
* Ethics ” of Aristotle, and to Butler, was better than the new 
one of expecting a little smattering of all sorts of philosophical 
systems, from Locke to Kant, and from Kant to Mill and 
Hamilton. The wider and vaguer a subject is, the more 
modest should be the range of reading, and the more thorough 
the study of the few works prescribed. Philosophy is a sadly 
showy subject for the discipline of the young, and the recent 
changes at Oxford have made it more showy than it need 
have been. You want to encourage the growth of painstaking 
study and thought, and to discourage all wide and superficial 
displays of knowledge. No doubt, Professor Bonamy Price is 
right that the tests of knowledge should be devised by older 
men, with more respect for thoroughness and simplicity, and 
less for the glitter of brilliant rhetorical expositions. But 
whether the Professoriate contains within itself the elements 
for superseding the Collegiate system, seems to us as yet more 
than doubtful. Indeed, while we quite sympathise with both 
Mr. Mark Pattison and Mr. Bonamy Price in their estimate of 
the evil of the present system, and the tendency of those of 
their suggestions which point in the direction of a remedy, we 
cannot say that as yet the true cure has, in our opinion, been, 
even in outline, sketched out. 


COURAGE AND BEATH. 

\ E never remember to have read quite so puzzling a paper as 
the one in which Mr. Lionel Tollemache conveys, in the 

Fortnightly for January, his views upon the relation between 

Courage and the fear of Death. He is usually clear enough, and 
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sometimes, as in his paper on “ Euthanasia,” defiantly so; but in | of evil life, who has nevertheless ‘‘ died hard,” while many 4 
this paper he wanders, and gossips, and thinks aloud, and picks | recluse, who shrinks from the world in confessed terror, is pain. 
up his argument when it stumbles, and avoids conclusions, tillhis lessly and tranquilly released. Certain creeds ought, if moral 


reader is left in a condition of amused bewilderment. After trying 
not once, but three times, to follow his thought from the beginning 
to the end, we venture to suppose, though with great hesitation, 
that he is endeavouring to prove a thesis of this kind,—that the fear of 
death depends not upon physical, but upon moral courage,—which 
he incidentally rather depreciates as a quality, —that it may, there- 
fore, be increased or diminished by alteraticns in the ideas, and 
especially the theologic ideas, which affect moral courage from 


time to time. There might conceivably come a time when, all 
priests being converted or silenced, the human race would care 
nothing about death. With the first of Mr. Tollemache’s propo- 
sitions, if indeed they are his propositions, viz., that physical 
courage and contempt of death are not related, we can 
unhesitatingly agree, adding only the rider that what we 
may call the abject form of physical courage, the courage of 
insensibility, reduces the terror of death, as of every other incident 
in life, to a minimum, just as deafness abolishes the physical fear 
produced by unusual noise. It is nearly certain that the courage 
usually called physical, the daring which defies personal danger, 
or finds in it a pleasurable stimulus, courage like that of General 
Picton, or Lord Gough—who grew gayer, and better-tempered, 
and more intellectual under the bullets—has very little relation 
indeed to indifference to death. Entire races which are not 
brave care nothing about death. The Chinese of the southern 
deltas, who have little active courage, though the Chinese of the 
north and west have plenty, will die for a bribe to save a richer 
criminal from the sentence he has earned. ‘The Bengalee, who alone 
among mankind says calmly, ‘“‘Arme bheroo,” ‘*I am timid,” as if 
cowardice were matter of moral and social indifference, or rather 
creditable than otherwise, goes to execution, as Macaulay noticed, 
like a hero, and will encounter an inevitable and agonising death 
without a flutter of the pulse. His nerve is as great as Wain- 
wright’s, who died without a perceptible 
steadiness of his heart-beats, but who—unlike the Bengalee— 
with an object before him would probably have rushed 
upon the cannon, ‘The Malay, who cannot be induced or 
compelled to face rockets, dies as tranquilly as Casabianca ; and 
the Cingalese of the coast, who will fight nobody, meets death 
without a murmur ora pang. An English sailor of the old type, 
who would face anything earthly except a black cat, has probably 
twice as much fear of death as the cultivated woman who can 
endure death by a deadly operation resignedly, yet faint in the 
presence of any noisy danger. The wild romancer Gustave 
Aimard states, as a fact within his knowledge, that a Spanish 
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officer shot himself dead rather than cross a rope suspension- | 
| : : 
| inclined to keep where he was, but ready to move if duty was to 


bridge ; and we can vouch for the following story, though we 
must not give the names :—An English ensign, just joined before the 
first Sikh campaign, went to his commanding oflicer—a relative— 
and told him that he could not face the shot, that he should dis- 
grace himself, and must resign. His relative comforted him kindly, 
told him he was only nervous, and thought he had soothed his 
fear ; but the lad, as he stepped out of the tent, shot himself 
through the brain, inviting death rather than meet a call upon 
his courage. 

So far, we are with Mr. Tollemache, but when he proceeds to call 


the resignation of Asiatics and women and suicides moral courage, | 


and draw deductions from that assumption, we must differ with him 
entirely. Nobody has less moral courage, exceptin intellectual specu- 
lation, than a Chinaman of the Delta ora Bengalee. Each submits | 
all his life, merely from want of that courage, to a code of rules 
which he hates, which he does not believe to be divine, but | 
which he obeys, nevertheless, with an implicit readiness he by no | 
means extends to the whole moral law. ‘The men who of all men 
most fear death, or to put it as they would putit, most abhor death 
—the Italians and the Jews—are remarkable for moral courage of , 
the most stiff-necked, persistent, and immovable kind. Thousands 
of weak-nerved persons everywhere who dread death, till living is 
spoilt for them by fear of it, will display a moral courage of which 
men far their superiors in daring are incapable; and this both inthe 
sense the world understands by that phrase—i.c., the defiance of 
mental, social, or other trouble, for a good end—and in the 
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which Mr. be adoptii 
attributes moral courage to Robespierre. Would it not be 
more just to carry the apparent paradox a little further, 
and say that, while contempt of death and physical courage 
are not relat 
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degree, fearlessness of death 
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d in any perceptible 


‘age are but remotely a 





cin, if akin at all, to one 


another? Nobody can doubt the moral courage of many a man 
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|} seems to them a horror they will not inflict deliberately even on 
| criminals. 
| are permanently so bored with life and its conditions that they 
| quit it without regret. 
|enjoying is not, ‘I don’t want to die,” but, ‘I don’t want 
‘to leave off living,”—a feeling deepened immensely, no doubt, 


| present existence ? 
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fear is the root of the fear of death, to create that fear, but ip 
spite of Mr. Tollemache’s obvious wish to decide that way, he 
does not venture to do it. Calvinists die as quietly ag 
Universalists, and Catholics, even when, according to theip 
creed, they have much to dread, as tranquilly as either. Charles 
li., who by his subjects’ creed had earned hell, and by his owy 
must have expected purgatory, if only for letting Titus Oates 
| murder men for believing precisely as Charles did himself, dieg 
with the calm urbanity of Joseph Addison. The preachers say 
| Atheists die dreadful deaths, which, if true, shows that the dread 
, of the after-life is not the origin of the terror of death; butaga 
matter of fact, they die like other people,—and sometimes 
| very easily, like Mirabeau., Christianity ought to produce jp 
the majority, who never can think that they have acted up to its 
| precepts, an acute awe of death, but we do not find that they die lesg 
ereditably than their Pagan forefathers. ‘The Norseman who died 
singing did not face death more coolly than the soldiery on the 
| ‘ Birkenhead,’ of whom most must have held the popular creed, 
and have known that it threatened them. ‘That a creed intensely 
believed can wholly conquer the fear of death is, no doubt, true, 
as it can also conquer the fear of pain, and even of life in misery; 
but there is no proof that it always docs, and still less that it isq 
fear, and not a love, which is really conquered. Is it not just 
possible—we do not assert it, but only suggest it—that the amount 
of the fear of death is settled, not by the amount of moral courage, 
but by the amount of love of life? Certainly that is the cause of 
the Italians’ horror of death. ‘They so love their lives, so enjoy 
their climate, so luxuriate in mere existence, that to terminate it 





The races that die so easily care little for their lives, 


The feeling of the energetic and the 


but not caused, by the uncertainty of which Shakespeare spoke as 


| the grand preventive of suicide. Suppose, for the conception is 
| possible, that uncertainty removed by a new revelation, which ex- 
| plained not the relation of man to God only, but his actual con- 
| dition after death, and explained it so that man could realise it 


like any other change in his mode of life, where then would be the 


| line of cleavage about death among different men? Wouldit depend 
| on their moral courage, or on their content or discontent with the 


prospects open to them inthe next stage, and the conditions of their 
Would not the Bengalee be still ready for 
death, and the Italian abhorrent of death, and the Englishman 


be done? At all events, Mr. Tollemache’s implied suggestion 
that, with the disappearance of hell out of the popular belief, men 


| will meet death more philosophically, is, we believe, a delusion. 


‘The results of truths cannot vitiate truths, though, of course, 
they may raise a presumption that they are not truths ; but we 
fear that men, if turned Universalists, and still more if turned 
Secularists, would betake themselves to making earth enjoyable 
till they all became Italians,—all looked on death as the most cruel 
and relentless of their foes. 
THE INTELLECTUAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHESS. 
GREAT Chess-player died the other day, who was said to 
ake have injured his brain by playing a considerable number of 
games at once blindfold, and though we believe the statement as 
to the cause of death was untrue, certainly it is difficult to 
imagine a more wonderful intellectual feat than that of playing 
agame of chess at all without the board, much less seven oF 
eight games at once. ‘There can be no doubt that a man who could 
do this must be a man with very singular powers of vivid concep- 
tion of the positions on a chess-board ; and the fact that almost all 
the greatest players can do this, shows very distinctly what the chief 
faculty which makes a great chess-player really is, —namely, an un- 
usual capacity for so conceiving space and the various divisions of 
space, and the relative position of the objects situated in it, as to 
realise completely how the change of any one object alters the re- 
ciprocal relations of all, without verifying this by actual eyesight. In 
ordinary chess-playing, this power has reference solely to the 
future, and the player is assisted by the board before his eyes in 
conceiving what the successive changes are which will be produced 
by particular moves and the moves to which they should lead. In 


fact, in ordinary play, all you have to do is to imagine dis- 
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tinctly beforehand for one, or two, or three, or four moves, of your opponent, and make a move the effect of which ought to 
according to your capacity, the proper result of the change be injurious to you, but by which, if he misses the right reply to 
of position you are about to make. What the really great it, you will gain a great advantage. In the true play there is no 
Jayers can do is to keep so strong an imaginative hold of | discipline of judgment at all, and no more reasoning than is implied 
all the sixty-four squares of the board and the various pieces , in assuming that if your opponent sees an advantage he will take 
distributed over them, that they do not need the visible register it, and that you can’t have a piece at two places at the same time. 
of what has taken place before their eyes, since they see in their These, no doubt, are, strictly speaking, acts of reasoning, but they 
«mind's eye” not less distinctly how the pieces actually stand, | are very simple ones, of which every man not an idiot is capable. 
and much more distinctly what effect a slight change would pro- | The whole charm and mystery of the game lie not in the least in 
duce, than the ordinary player can see this by the help of his | the exercise of the understanding, but in the exercise of the 
retina and the board and the en i org then, it | space-imagination,—a faculty, no doubt, useful in war, but only 
+: the chief note of a good chess-player to be able to construct| one of the elements in true strategy. On the one hand, 
ee effect of various changes of place in his own mind, and with-| the power of a really great chess- player is in relation 
out the help of a chess-board to work them out. A very strong to a particular class of imaginative efforts far beyond the 
player “by letter” may be a very feeble player when he is power of even very great Generals. On the other hand, in 
matched against a present antagonist, because, with plenty of fifty other exercises of imaginative power, all needful for 
time for every move, he can work out the effects of each sugges- a good strategist, the great chess-player may be so deficient that 
tion without putting any strain on his imagination. But in playing he would be a non-entity instead of a great General at the head 
with a present antagonist, this is impossible ; he must fvresee, or | of an army. There is a real analogy between the two kinds of 
fail to see altogether ; and no man can foresee well without being | powers, only it goes a very little way. Thus, a bad chess- 
able to construct the relative positions of the pieces fully in his} player will often fail to see that he is using a piece for two 
imagination, and to perceive all the moves which it is open to | distinct purposes which can only be really used for one of 
him and to his antagonist to make. That which makes a good, them,—for instance, that he is using a pawn which is needed to 
player, therefore, is, in the main at least, the same faculty which | cover his king from check to protect another piece, though in case 
enables him to play, partly or wholly, without a board. With | thatother piece were taken, the pawn could not be moved away from 
sifficient time allowed, and a board on which to work out all| its actual position to revenge the loss ; and a bad strategist might 
his conceptions, it is certain that a very weak but industrious | make a corresponding mistake and suffer for it. But the quick- 
player might appear the equal of a very brilliant one, though, of | ness of eye which would discern at once the blunder in such a 
course, he would take about ten times the trouble about his| double use of a military force for two distinct purposes, both of 
moves that his adversary would take. For even a great chess-| them essential to safety, yet not compatible with each other, 
player, then, hardly any great capacity is requisite, except what | would go a very little way indeed towards making a good strate- 
is implied in the power to follow the game distinctly in imagina-| gist. A good strategist must have the power of constructing in 
tion. Suppose a man who could carry the board in his imagina- | his imagination all the physical features of the country, especially 
tion, and distinctly vary the positions of the pieces in his imagina-| the roads, out of the hints furnished by a map,—which implies 
tion, so as to describe precisely the visible results of any change, | imaginative power of a very much more complicated kind, though 
and you suppose a great chess-player. not of so unusual a degree as the powers of a great chess-player. 
It might be said indeed that you want more than this,—that | He must havea very exact sense of the time requisite for the opera- 
you want not only a distinct conception of the game, and of | tions of war, and of the physical and moral expedients by which 
the results of any move, once suggested, but a distinct concep- | that time may be reduced; and he must, in addition, be able to 
tion of the sort of strategy which is most likely to change your | conceive graphieally the physical and moral capacity of his own 
position for the better and ‘your adversary’s for the worse. But forces and those of his adversaries, and to stimulate his own to the 
that is, we maintain, necessarily implied in the power of realising | utmost. All these powers imply a very much wider range of 
distinctly the various moves possible and the new positions to/ imagination, though probably not near so much intensity in par- 
which they would lead. The mistake of people who think that | ticular exercises of it, as the powers of a first-rate chess-player. 
great chess-playing should imply a great power of strategy | Indeed, the former bear to the latter the relation which the power 
in war, is this,—that in chess, all you need is a vivid and ac-| of conceiving minutely the ground-plan and elevation of a house 
curate conception of how the board will look if particular moves | bears to the power of reconstructing in imagination, though not 
be made, for in the look of the board, if you can forecast it as well | necessarily so accurately, its whole interior with all the avail- 
as grasp it at the moment, everything is implied. ‘Take the sim- | able resources for living and enjoyment which it contains. But 
ple case of discovering check, for example, so as to threaten one| there is a real foundation, however slight, for the notion that 
piece with the piece you move away, while the king is checked by | the powers of a great chess-player bear some analogy to the 
the piece which remains where it was. Any player who can carry | powers of a great strategist. At the basis of both stands the 
the game in his imagination, and all the variations which may be | power of promptly grasping the various space-relations of a 
made by moving a piece, sees the double effect of the removal of | limited area, and of varying in the mind’s eye the positions occu- 
the mask at a glance, in the very act of conceiving these changes as | pied by different ‘‘pieces’’ on that area, Without a tolerably 
possible. No estimate has to be formed as to whether the piece will | high degree of this power, you would not get either a great chess- 
or will not arrive in time, will or will not carry its point, will or will | player or a great strategist; though it is quite true that. with it 
not find the expected forces at the expected points. All the effects | alone, you would get only the former and not the latter. 
in chess are certain. Within the limits of the possible moves| For this notion, then, that there is really a kind of strategy in 
the effects are as definite as the moves, and all that is! Chess, there is a sound basis. But there is no such excuse 
needed is a strong and accurate conception of the further moves | for the vague popular notion that great powers of chess-playing 
which then become possible, and of the newcombinations to which | imply the sort of craft necessary for statesmanship. As @ 
they give rise. A man who could in his mind fill at most thirty-| matter of fact, the truly wonderful chess-players of the world 
two out of sixty-four squares of tesselated pavement with thirty- | have very seldom been remarkable for anything else. We 
two or fewer distinct figures, and carry in his head how each of | think we have shown that they ought to have had at least the 
them would stand in reference to all the others after any one | imaginative qualities of good geometricians, but we are not aware 
was moved to a different square, would become, as soon as he | that they often have made great geometricians, and probably 
knew the moves and rules, a first-rate chess-player, and would, | they would not have been likely to do so without unusual reason- 
in all probability, possess already a very unusual and first-|ing powers as well, which chess does not either require or 
rate power of constructing geometrical figures vividly, though | educate. Certainly, while there are plenty of instances of great 
not by any means necessarily of solving geometric problems. politicians and great statesmen delighting in deep gambling, we 
There is no greater delusion than the notion that chess is a game cannot recall one who was known as a first-rate chess-player. 
Which calls the reasoning powers strongly into play. It is a strain | People are deceived by words. They hear of a ‘ brilliant com- 
not on the powers of reasoning, but on the power of distinctly | bination” in chess and of a ‘brilliant combination ” in polities, 
imagining space. To plan an ambush at chess is not to catch and they think there is some analogy between the two. But 
your opponent in a spot where your good sense tells you that look at what you really mean, and you will find that a brilliant 
he is unable to defend himself, but to discern a move which! combination in chess, is nothing in the world but a power of 
he, from imperfect powers of constructing the game, is likely | so anticipating moves, and the effects of moves, as to bring a 
to make, without foreseeing the disastrous character of its con-| good many pieces to act on the same square—i.c., either on the 
Sequences, ‘There is no calculation of probabilities in chess, | same piece or else on the pieces which support it. But in politics 
unless you speculate, which is always bad play, on the weakness|a brilliant combination means something entirely different; it 
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means a brilliant insight into character, a clear perception of the | say that only those who gain 80 per cent. of marks on such a 
sort of moral influence which will carry this point, and the sort) paper may be said to know any Latin at all, at least ing Uni- 
which will carry that, and a power of marshalling all the influences | versity sense? In such a sense may not those who get fewer 
necded so as to bring them to bear simultaneously on the different | marks be said to be absolutely ignorant, if a boy may be said to 
persons whose consent is wanted to any policy. Consider this | be ‘absolutely "ignorant of anything relatively to a standard? 
sert of faculty closely, and you will find that it has not necessarily There is some difference between a University and a school, 
any single element in common with the power of producing what | even in the modest sense in which the latter term is used i in Scot. 
‘brilliant combinations” at chess. Indeed, though | land, and I venture to say that it is a monstrous thing (I use a 
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are called 





the play of a great chess-player is a very high and intense exercise 
of the imagination, it is an exercise of imagination of a very thin 
kind indeed, which need not imply any considerable imaginative | 
grasp of the realities of life. The man who has the most vivid | 
geographical conceptions may have the most pallid of moral and 
practical conceptions. Indeed, the imagination useful in ehess 
need not be useful at all in politics or diplomacy, and very rarely | 
indeed would be. Probably the highest chess imagination which 
tive world ever knew would be compatible, and has been com- 


natible, we take it, with extreme imbecility, even of the imagina- | classes. 


| strong expression deliberately) that boys, whether they be 
fifteen or fifty years of age, should be seen in the classical 
| department of a University who fail to gain 80 per cent. on 
such a paper as is set before them. It is simple ludicrous to find 
boys there who fail to get 50 per cent. 

2. Your readers ought to know that the curriculum for g 
degree in the Scottish Universities extends over four years, but 
that those who pass an entrance examination may take their 
degree in three years. To do this they must drop some of the 
In the classes dropped are, of course, those in which the 





tive kind, in dealing with the affairs of life or the characters of | subjects are taught on which they have been examined. Instead 


men, And as for the power required to play a good game of 
sliess, with ample time for each move, and full leisure to work out 
its effect on a board, it really is not remarkable at all. The only 
rcmarkable power displayed in chess is the power of anticipating 
er imagining the exact state of the board without secing it; and 
that can only be properly displayed in playing with a present 
adversary, and not elite very nia either. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 








SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I read in your issue of a fortnight ago a letter by Professor 
Remsay, of Glasgow, which ought not to be left without reply. 





With much, perhaps most, of the letter I agree, but there are one 
er two points which call for remark. Unfortunately I now write 
at a distance from any copy of your paper, and if my memory 
fails me as to Professor Ramsay's expressions, I hope I shall be 
excused, provided I hold by the substance of his argument. 

The two leading questions touched upon by Mr. Ramsay are 
those of entrance examinations and open teaching 

tegarding the first, I would advert to two points of great im- 
portance. 1. I am ata loss to know whether Mr. Ramsay desires 
things toremain as they are or not. He tells us that in his junior Latin 
class he subjects his students to an examination on entrance. But 
this is not to be confounded with an entrance-examination. He 
does only in this matter what all competent teachers of classics 
and mathematics do when they start with a fresh class—viz., 
ascertain for themselves the precise depth of the ignorance with 
which they have to contend. Such an examination serves the 
purpose also of separating those who know something from those 
who know absolutely nothing. But all alike are retained within 
the junior class, Ought this to beso? 1t will be said by those 
who put themselves in the unfortunate and hopeless position of 
defending the citadel from within, that even the absolutely igno- 
rant will obtain more benefit from the University classes of five 
and a half months than from the teaching of secondary schools in 
nine and a half. If this be so, then it follows that the teachers 
of secondary schools are as hopelessly bad as the University 
teachers are pre-eminently good. 

The efficiency of the Scottish Professors no one doubts, but it 
will be difficult to show that even they can do for boys whose 
minds are almost a blank as regards Latin as much as can be 
done by secondary schoolmasters in nearly twice the time. It is 
not so. I have used strong expressions as to the ignorance of 
the junior Latin classes in Glasgow University (expressions appli- 
cable probably to all the Scottish Universities, save Aberdeen), 
aud I will continue to do so, until Professor Ramsay tells you 
what per-centage of those entering the junior class gain 80 per 





cent. of marks for the examination-paper which he places before 
them. For what is that examination-paper ? I have not/| 
the “‘ Glasgow Calendar” within reach, but I can trust my 
memory far enough to say that it is of the most elementary | 
kind. The body of it consists of the translation of an easy pas- | 
sage from Cesar’s Gallic War,—which, moreover, has been, if I} 
am not mistaken, previously prescribed. I say an easy passage, 
and the questions on the syntax are also on the easiest portions | 
of the easy passage. ‘Then there are general syntax questions of 
this nature,—Decline ipse, res, and so forth. Then one or two | 
simple sentences follow, consisting of a few words, each to be | 
turned into Latin. AmI not very much within the mark when I | | 


of taking two years of Latin and Greek and mathematics, one 
year in each of these classes suffices. Yet those who pass this 
examination are, if l understand Professor Ramsay rightly, in very 
many cases sent, with the advice of their teachers, into the junior, 
and not into the senior class, with this consequence, that the lads 
will take the senior class in the following year. Now on this one, 
observation suffices,—if the examination so passed does not fit 
lads to enter the senior class at once, there is a serious defect some- 
where. 
examination, Or the examination is too low for the class. The in- 
tention of the University Commissioners is thus frustrated by 
bungling somewhere. A remedy at once suggests itself, which I 
shall not explicitly name, lest it should seem invidious. 

3. Professor Ramsay objects, as 1 understand, to open teach- 
ing,—that is to say, to the granting by thg University Court 
of the licentia docendi to competent graduates, whose function 
would be similar to that of privatim docentes in the Universities of 
Germany. I do not propose to enter into this question here, and 
to exhibit the arguments for and against, or the limitations under 
which such licences should be granted in the Scottish Univer- 
sities. I confine myself to adverting to Professor Ramsay's 
remarks on this reform. He says that the competition of teachers 
has been the bane of our secondary schools, and suggests the 
inference that it would be equally hurtful in the Universities. 
There is a fallacy here; there never has been any competition in 
the secondary schools of Scotland between masters of the same 
subject and of the same class, or ‘‘ form,” as you say in England. 
If there had been, it would have been, I do not doubt, hurtful, 
because they would all have starved. But only for this reason 
would it have been hurtful. So inthe Universities, the starving 
of the Professors has to be guarded against, but I am much mis- 
informed, if a return of the income of the Arts Professors in the 
University of Glasgow, drawn for six months’ work, would alarm 
even their most attached friends as to their being able to survive 
a little competition. 

Far better than these privatim docentes, says Professor Ramsay, 
would be more teaching power, and more subdivision of the 
Latin classes. ‘There are already three Latin classes, there should 
be four, and teachers appointed, all working under the Professor. 
I presume the Professor would draw the fees, and the Treasury 
would pay the teachers! Is this not to constitute a grammar- 
school within the walls of a university? And if boys who 
scarcely see their way through amo have to spend the first 
session in studying that profound work, Smith's ‘ Principia 
Latina,” they will have to spend three sessions (which in Scotland 
does not mean three terms, but three years) in the Latin and 
Greek classes—three out of the four years of the degree cur- 
riculum, Would this be tolerated by the professors of the other 
subjects of the curriculum? I hope not. It would defeat all 
their efforts to secure a reasonable amount of attainment in 
logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, literature, and natural 
philosophy. 

The fact that a Scottish Universities Commission is about to be 
issued is my excuse for asking so much of your valuable space.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Scotia. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIALS IN CHURCHYARDS. 
[To THe EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As a Nonconformist minister, I can appreciate the Rev. 
Arthur Gurney’s kindly references to our ‘“ teachers,” without 
over-sensitiveness about the name he gives us, which, after all, 
has a high place in the New Testament. Allow me to assure him 


Lither the senior-class work is pitched too high for the 
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Gat Nonconformists share in the desire that there should be no 
desecration of our national burial-grounds ; and this being so, if 
the moral right which we claim in them should become a legal 
right, there is reason to hope that some safeguards may be found 
by mutual consent. 

I believe that all reasonable Nonconformists would be satisfied 
if services beside the grave were limited, when the whole or part 
of the Prayer-book form is not used, to the reading of passages 
of Scripture and to the offering of prayer, and that all reasonable 
Conformists might concede these. Cases would no doubt some- 
times occur of extemporaneous utterances offensive to good- 
taste and good-feeling, but these would be few and far between, 
and the clergy would be in no sense responsible for them. 

There is an aspect of the question which probably has not pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Gurney, to which, if you permit, I will briefly 
refer. It is necessary to remember that scandals would not be 
all on our side. Under the present law, things occur which 
offend the religious instincts of some of us. Our national burial- 
grounds may be made the pasture-ground of animals, clean and 
unclean ; hymns from which sweetness and light are conspicuous 
by their absence (such as No. 375, ‘‘ Ancient and Modern”) may 
tbe sung, prayers addressed to a departed human spirit* may be 
engraved on tombstones ; and words of confident hope, read to- 
day over a saint, may to-morrow be pronounced over a felon, 
‘thus losing their sense of reality to the ears of mourners needing 
their consolation. The extension of sectarian distinctions beyond 
death, which Mr. Gurney would maintain, is itself, to my own 
mind, a greater scandal than it would be to hear ‘“ Ranters ” pray 
in a churchyard,—a sect which has, within the century, gathered 
.a hundred thousand of the very poor into the Christian fold. As 
for the “Shakers” of our southern forest, these harmless folk 
.assure me that they have already died and risen, and if a death 
‘should occur among them, they would probably be the last persons 
to desire a public funeral.—i am, Sir, &c., 


Boscombe, Bournemouth. IH. C. Leonarp. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

‘S1r,—Will you allow me to state very briefly why, to many of us 
‘Clergy of the Church of England, it seems impossible to acquiesce 
in the views laid down in your article of Saturday last on the 
Burial question? In that article you use the expression, ‘ the 
national burying-ground,” meaning the churchyard attached to 
every parish church. Granting for a moment that these church- 
yards are ‘‘ national,” and therefore, speaking generally, that every 
anember of the nation has a right to interment in them, does it not 
also follow that the national service for the burial of the dead 
must also be used at every interment? Interment in the ‘na- 
tional” burying-ground is demanded for the dead, not because 
tthe deceased was a member of this or that religious sect, but 
‘because he was a member of the nation; hence it follows (does it 
not?) that the only religious service which ought rightfully to be 
demanded for the dead is the ‘‘ national” Burial Service; and 
that the only persons who ought rightfully to be allowed to per- 
form that service are the ‘‘national” Clergy, i.c., the authorised 
ministers of the Church of the nation. In a word, the argument 
which is founded on the idea of ‘‘ national” burying-grounds 
appears to me to be what is called a ‘‘ double-barrelled” argu- 
ment. If the Church of England burying-grounds be “national,” 
80 also the Clergy of the Church of England are national, and to 
them alone should be entrusted the performance of the Burial 
Service. This is the pith of the whole controversy. For this right 
we, the Clergy, contend; to obtain this right our non-national, 
on-recognised, non-established, Dissenting brethren are setting 
én motion this present agitation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


name by the children, but described by them when necessary in 
negatives, whom, then, I must call ‘‘ Outis.” 

‘‘ Jupiter,” as the year and his powers advanced, began to treat 
‘‘Qutis” with the greatest indignity and contumely, which “ Outis” 
bore with a quiet patience that perplexed me, as I began to notice 
his growing strength. But he dwelt apart, and never crowed; 
“Jupiter” being particularly fond of crowing, and usually 
mounting a hurdle close to the drive for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing with greater effect. 

At length, in the autumn, matters came to a crisis. ‘There is 
a thick, dark fir-tree in the field assigned to the poultry, which, 
generations before any of the existing community were hatched, 
had been adopted as an universal roosting-place. One evening, 
after an increasing series of general snubbings and _ insults, 
‘‘ Jupiter” thought proper to dispute the entrance of the name- 
less bird into the tree. Half-an-hour later, exhausted, covered 
with mud, and utterly forlorn, he was found lying on the ground 
beneath the tree, with ‘‘ Outis” in undisputed possession above. 
The defeat had been sudden, and it was complete. ‘‘ Jupiter” 
has at last recovered the beauty of his plumage, but he lives 
alone, in worse exile than did his former riyal. He has never 
crowed since his defeat, except—and I fear your readers, who 
know the beautiful old tradition, will hardly believe the excep- 
tion, which is true all the same—at sunset on Christmas Eve. 
‘¢ Outis,” in his place, crows constantly and loud; but I am often 
sorry to see him use his now acknowledged superiority in a very 
revengeful spirit, as if he remembered past days of his own suffer- 
ing. On these occasions ‘* Jupiter” is wont to appeal to the 
State for protection, and he invariably receives it from the 
sovereign authority, an exceedingly powerful old bird, who settles 
matters, whenever he takes the trouble, in a very summary way. 

We are all very sorry for “Jupiter,” whose general grace and 
culture naturally place him far above his rival, a bird of a some- 
what vulgar and common-place type, though physically strong. 
But he brought his discomfiture on himself, entirely by his own 
#Bpis of intolerant self-assertion. 

If what I have written reads like an allegory, I cannot help it; 
it is literal fact.—I am, Sir, &c., F.s. L. 





THE MEANING OF “BARBARIC.” 
(To THe Eviror oF THE “ SPsCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your article on ‘*Hindoo Barbarism,” in your number 
for January 1, you state that Milton calls ‘‘ pearl and gold” 
‘‘ barbaric,” but does he? I write from memory ; Milton's words 
are, I think,— 
“Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 
Does the term ‘ barbaric” apply to “ pearl and gold” or to 
“kings?” At school we were told to accent the term ‘ barbaric ” 
so as to imply its connection with the antecedent word “ kings,” 
not with the following words, *‘ pearl and gold.” Were we taught 
correctly ? 

Your interpretation of ‘‘ barbaric” as ‘‘ foreign” would apply 
equally as well to “kings ” as to ‘pearl and gold,” and as a con- 
trast with the comparative poverty in “pearl and gold” of 
European nations in Milton's time appears to be a correct inference 
from the passage, this consideration would lead to connecting the 
term ‘ barbaric” with the “kings” of the ‘gorgeous Kast,” 
rather than with the ‘ pearl and gold” which were in use here in 
Milton’s days, though not with the “ profuseness ” he attributed 
to Eastern kings.—I am, Sir, &c., Il. N. H. 


” 





THE NEW PEERAGES. 
(To THe Epitor OF THe “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—In an article in your last impression, on the “ New Peer- 





Spring Grove Vicarage, Middlesex, WW. Epwarp V. Haut. 


A BARNYARD INCIDENT. 

(To THE Eovrror oF THE “ SrecTator.”) | 
Ssm,—In our earliest brood of chickens last spring was one which | 
grew up to be a bird of singular beauty. He was pure white, | 
and from his stately dignity and general consciousness of his | 
position, the children gave him the name of “ Jupiter.” He was 
recognised as an established authority by the sovereign power, | 
and no one disputed his claims; least of all, a bird his junior by | 
afew weeks, which grew up with him, a parti-coloured fowl, of | 
no recognised position in the community of poultry, living in a 
sort of contempt, or at best of toleration,—not even allowed a | 


os 2 
* Tread in my “ parish churchyard * the following inscription:—* Pray for the | 


20ul of ——. Jesu, mercy! Mary, help! ' 








ages,” you say of Mr. Tollemache, of Helmingham, that ‘ scarcely 
any Peer on the roll has a pedigree to produce like the one 
claimed, we believe justly, for this gentleman, who is said, in his 
own neighbourhood, to be the heir in unbroken male descent of 
a Saxon squire who held Helmingham before the Conquest.” 
Permit me to remind you that the new Lord Tollemache has no 
such claims as those which you prefer on his behalf. He only 
bears the name of Tollemache in right of his grandmother, Lady 
Jane Tollemache, youngest daughter and co-heiress of Lionel, 
third Earl of Dysart, who married Mrs. Halliday, and whose 
eldest son (the father of the new Peer) assumed the name and 
arms of his mother’s family. The succession to the family 
honours fell to Lady Jane's elder sister, Lady Louise Tollemache, 
who became Countess of Dysart in her own right, and the present 
Lord Dysart is her lineal descendant, and the head of the Tolle-. 
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mache family. The estates were divided between the two sisters, | so little, His writings and his life are connected so closely, that 
and thus Helmingham, a stately quadrangular mansion, with | to judge of either fairly with an imperfect knowledge of the other 
moat and drawbridge, visited by Queen Elizabeth in 1561, went | is not possible ; and only thus can be excused what Jeffrey 
to the younger, whose grandson is the new Peer; and Ham | hardily said, and many have too readily believed, that he was an 
Palace—an almost equally stately house on the banks of the | apostate in politics, infidel or indifferent in religion, a defamer of 
Thames, though by no means so well kept up as Helmingham— | humanity, the slanderer of statesmen who had served him, and de. 
and Buckminster, in Leicestershire, remained with the title.— stroyer of the women who loved him.” Some of these accusationg 








M.P.F.G. | 


I an, Sir, &c., 





THE ‘GOLIATH.’ | 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECFATOR.”] 

Sir,—Those who think—Mr. Galton notwithstanding—that there | 
is something in Education will thank you for your article on the | 
‘Goliath ’ catastrophe. The praise you claim for the boys is their 
just due, but it ought to be said on the side of the poor children 
of the wealthy classes—who 1 don’t think would have behaved as 
well—that the young ‘ Goliaths’ have had two gigantic advantages. 
Their early instruction has been rather by things than words, and 
practically speaking, they have had no parents.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Withernden, Caterham. C. If. Lake. 








BOOKS. 
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THE LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT.* 

Many years have passed away since Mr. Murray’s list of ‘‘ Works 
in Preparation” contained the announcement of The Life and 
Works of Dean Swift, edited by Mr. John Forster. In the pre- 

face to the life now before us there is no allusion to a new edition 

of Swift’s works, and we may therefore conclude that no attempt 

will be made to supersede the edition published by Sir Walter Scott 

in 1824. Scott’s Life of Swift is a biography of high excellence. 

It is written in the healthy, manly tone which marks all Sir 

Walter's works, and shows, as might be anticipated, a fine appre- 

ciation of Swift’s marvellous genius, and a generous sympathy 

with his character. Had Scott possessed more leisure, and had | 
he been fortunate enough to secure the treasures of which Mr. | 
Forster is the lucky possessor, the necessity for another biography 
would probably not have existed. But Scott’s Life, charming | 
though it be, has many faults of omission and commission, and an | 
elaborate biography of Swift from the pen of one of our most 
accomplished writers will be a welcome and permanent addition to 
literature. 

To the student of the period, one of the most interesting 
in our annals, Mr, Forster’s biography promises to be invaluable. 
Swift belongs to the age of Queen Anne as a politician, as well 
as aman of letters. He was a leader in the State, although he 
never occupied an official post, and so powerful was his pen in those 
days of rancorous political warfare, that he was feared and courted 
by all parties. As a political satirist, Swift is probably unrivalled. 
His irony is terrible; when he shows his teeth, he scares his 
antagonists ; when he bites, he bites to the bone ; and there is in 
his writings what poor, unhappy Vanessa sometimes discovered in 
his face,—a severity which strikes his opponents dumb, ‘ Swift,” 
said Pope, ‘‘ has the best brains in the nation,” and the judgment 
of a century and a half has confirmed Pope’s saying. As a 
satirist, he was as great a master in prose as his friend was in 
verse, and his satire was the agent by which he carried important 
measures and swayed the action of great statesmen. He enjoyed, 
and at times chuckled over, the power that he wielded, obliged 
Lords and Secretaries of State to make him the first advances, 
and showed plainly his sense of an affront. ‘If we let these 
great Ministers pretend too much,” he said once, ‘“ there will be | 
no governing them.” There is, no doubt, a good deal of merry | 
exaggeration in Swift’s celebrated Journal, but it is evident from 
it that his relationship with Harley and St. John was of the most | 
intimate kind, and that while they were officially the rulers of the | 
country, Swift was often the adviser, and something more than | 











will be better examined when we have read the whole of Mr, 
Forster’s narrative, and understand his line of defence; others 
will receive some, although necessarily an imperfect notice in the 
present article. Meanwhile it may be well here to mention some 
of the valuable acquisitions of which Mr. Forster has been enabled 
to make use in the preparation of this biography. One of the 
reasons amongst many why Mr. Elwin’s edition of Pope must, if 
it be ever completed, supersede all others, is that it containg 
several hundred letters hitherto unprinted ; Mr. Forster is also 
aided in his pleasant task by having more than a hundred and 
fifty new letters placed at his disposal. He has likewise obtained 
additions to the fragment of autobiography first printed by 
Mr. Deane Swift, and has been enabled to settle some ques- 
tions raised by that fragment in connection with Swift’s uni- 
versity career from one of the rolls of Trinity College, which fell 
accidentally into his hands. Two original letters clear up the wild 
story about the Kilroot living, others ‘‘ show clearly Swift's course 
as to questions which led to his separation from the Whigs,” and 
others ‘+ place it beyond doubt that Lord Somers as early as the 
close of 1707 had urged his appointment to the see of Waterford.” 
Many a literary man devoted to a particular subject has been 
surprised to find how materials have accumulated on his hands, 
but Mr. Forster seems to have been more than commonly 
fortunate. At the dispersion of Mr. Monck Mason’s library, he 
was the happy purchaser of Swift’s note-books, of a large number 
of unpublished pieces in prose and verse, of several letters, and 
of a series of contemporary printed tracts for illustration of the 
life in Ireland, which he was afterwards able to complete by the 
whole of the now extremely rare Wood Broadsides. At Mr. Mit- 
ford’s sale, he obtained the copy of the Life by Hawkesworth, once 
in the possession of Malone, ‘enriched with those MS. notes by 
Dr. Lyon, who had charge of Swift’s person in his last illness, on 
which Nichols and Malone, who partially used them, placed the 
highest value.” He obtained also papers of considerable in- 
terest once in the possession of Mrs. Whiteway ; had access to the 
manuscript collections of Mr. Andrew Fountaine, a descendant 
of Swift’s friend, and found among them some precious and 
hitherto unknown fragments; got possession of an unpublished 
journal in Swift’s handwriting, ‘singular in its character and of 
extraordinary interest ;” and obtained, through the late Mr. Booth, 
the bookseller, ‘the large-paper copy of the first edition of 
Gulliver... . . interleaved for alterations and additions by the 
author, and containing, besides all the changes, erasures, 
and substitutions adopted in the later editions, several in- 
teresting passages, mostly in the Voyage to Laputa, which 
have never yet been given to the world.” Sir Walter 
Scott relates how much good service was rendered him 
during his Swift researches by a distinguished Irish clergyman 
and man of letters, the Rev. Edward Berwick ; from this gentle- 
man’s son, the President of Galway College, Mr. Forster has also 
received valuable aid, the most important service rendered being 
access to the correspondence of Swift with his friend, Knightley 
Chetwode, of Woodbrooke, during the seventeen years which 
followed his appointment to the Deanery of St. Patrick's, ‘the 
richest addition to the correspondence of this most masterly of 
English letter-writers since it was first collected.” All these 
valuable ‘ finds ” are recorded in the preface, and in the body of 
the work we meet with others, less important perhaps, but not a 
little exciting and delightful to a book-hunter and student of Swift. 

Mr. Forster's careful researches have enabled him to correct 
several important errors. Swift's university career has given rise 
to much controversy. Mr. Forster considers it ‘“‘more than 





the adviser, of their public acts. It is, therefore, to the life of | likely ” that he was a frequent offender in neglecting to attend 
Swift and to his varied writings that we must look for| the college chapel, in missing night-rolls or halls, and in haunting 
much of our knowledge of the age; and if we may | the town streets; but by one of his lucky discoveries, he is able to 
venture to judge from a single volume, Mr. Forster's | give Swift an ascertained place among his fellow-students from 
biography will throw considerable light upon the period. ‘The | the Dublin College Roll-call, Easter, 1685, a fac-simile of which 
author expects also to alter, in great measure, the current| is printed in the biography, and shows that in all but philosophy 
opinion of Swift’s character. Scott was said to be a ‘little | he compares favourably with the best, that there was no particular 
blind ” to the Dean’s public and private faults. Mr. Forster, on | disgrace in the mode in which he obtained his degree, and no 
the other hand, considers that the Dean has been traduced. Few | ground for connecting his unhappy time at college with the 
men, he writes, ‘‘ who have been talked about so much are known | manner in which the degree was granted, or with anything bet 
considerations altogether personal. Swift’s intellectual gains at 
Dublin are thus summed up by his biographer :— 


* The Life of Jonathan Swift. By John Forster. Vol. I., 1667-1711. London: 
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Amid all these varying accounts of opportunities lost and retrieved, 

one thing can yet be said with certainty, that before he left the college, 
Swift had qualified himself for a Master’s degree, and that he did not 
Jeavo it without more than a competent acquirement in learning. He 
was never a profound scholar, nor perhaps entitled to the praise of a 
very exact one; but as early as in his first two years after quitting 
Dublin, he showed easy and varied knowledge of the principal classical 
writers, could uso fluently the Latin language, was accomplished in 
French, and had a mass of general reading in nearly every department 
of philosophy and letters, seldom equalled in its range and extent, 
perbaps never in the penetrating insight with which its leading subjects 
were mastered.” 
Swift's life under the roof of Sir William Temple has been per- 
haps nearly as much distorted by biographers as his college life 
at Dublin. Lord Macaulay, who, with all his charming gifts as a 
literary essayist, is too often guilty, like M. Taine, of exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation, has drawn a picture of Swift which 
in some parts resembles a caricature. His amusing inaccuracy is 
shown by the fact pointed out by Mr. Forster, that at the time 
when Swift is described as flirting with Stella, Lady Giffard’s 
waiting-maid, in the servants’ hall, Esther Johnson was little 
over seven years of age. Stella’s mother appears to have been a 
friend and companion, assuredly not a servant, in the house ; and 
there is no evidence, as the biographer observes, that either of 
her daughters (for Esther had a younger sister, Ann), ‘‘ waited on 
anybody but themselves.” 

Mr. Forster gives no credit to the well-known story, accepted 
by Scott, of the rough and rude way in which Swift took pos- 
session of his living at Laracor, but he seems to accept the well- 
known story, which is equally characteristic of Swift, and perhaps 
not better substantiated, of the rector commencing service one 
Wednesday with only his clerk Roger in the desk, and reading 
accordingly, ‘* Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you 
and me in sundry places.” On another and far more important 
point Mr. Forster differs from Scott, for he observes that he can 
find no evidence of a marriage between Esther Johnson and 
Swift that is at all reasonzbly sufficient. 

And perhaps, as the reviewer is not bound to follow his author 
steadily, and can but touch upon the topics which seem of pro- 
minent interest, this may be the best place to note what Mr. 
Forster has to say with regard to the most interesting passage in 
Swift's life, his connection with Stella. In the present volume, 
we read, of course, but a part of the life-long and most pathetic- 
ally tender intercourse which linked Esther’s fate so closely to 
that of this strange man, whose conduct with regard to women 
has hitherto appeared well-nigh inexplicable. Mr. Forster 
attempts no solution of what he says must still be called the 
mystery of Swift’s life, but he maintains that Stella’s lot was after 
all a happy one. ‘The whole story is so familiar that it is un- 
necessary to repeat it, but it may be well to remind our readers 
that Swift, who was fourteen years older than Stella, had known 
her asa child, that an affectionate intercourse had existed between 
them which, in the early days, resembled no doubt that of a 
grown-up brother for a littlesister; that as she grew into woman- 
hood, Stella became singularly attractive ; that by Swift’s advice, 
she and her inseparable companion, Mrs. Dingley, a respectable and 
common-place woman older than Swift, went to [reland, occupying 
Swift’s Dublin residence when he was in London, and when he re- 
turned living in a lodging of their own ; that he is said never to have 
seen Esther alone, and only to have visited her at stated times ; that 
nevertheless he addressed her in his journal in the most endear- 
ing and playful way possible, showing a tenderness of feeling and 


a depth of affection which were sufficient to win the heart of any | 
woman, and could not but have fascinated a girl accustomed to | 
confide in Swift from her childhood, living constantly in his | 


neighbourhood, and seeing no one who could compete with him 
in fascination of manner or in intellectual power ; that by Swift’s 
advice, she declined an offer made to her by a respectable clergy- 
man named Tisdall, and that her refusal of the ‘ Tisdall fellow,” 


as Swift contemptuously calls him, which happened in her twenty- | 
second year, only served to connect her future more completely | 


with that of Swift, without changing the relationship between 
them. Why was this affection, so deep and so constant, allowed 
to be wasted ? Why did these two, who were drawn together by such 
tender ties, continue to live apart, so near in one sense, so remote 
from each other in another ? ‘The riddle may possibly be explained on 
Scott's theory, but we have yet to learn whether Mr. Forster accepts 
that, or any other. The novelty of the biographer’s argument is 
to be found in the following statement. ‘The allusion the reader 
will come upon immediately is from a letter of Swift to Tisdall, 
in which he observes, ‘* Time takes off the lustre of virgins in all 
other eyes but mine,” and the time referred to by the writer is 
the termination of the Tisdall suit :— 


“The limit as to their intercourse expressed by him, if not before 
known to her, she had now been mado aware of; and it is not open to 
us to question that she accepted it with its plainly-implied conditions 
of Affection, not Desire. The words‘ in all other eyes but mine’ have a 
touching significance. In all other eyes but his, time would take from 
her lustre ; her charms would fade; but to him, through womanhood as 
in girlhood, she would continue the same. For what she was surrender- 
ing, then, she knew the equivalent, and this, almost overlooked in other 
biographies, will be found in the present to fill a large place. Her story 
has indeed been always told with too much indignation and pity. Not 
with what depresses or degrades, but rather with what consoles and 
exalts, we may associate such a life. This young, friendless girl, of mean 
birth and small fortune, chose to play no common part in the world; 
and it was not a sorrowful destiny, either for her life or her memory, to 
be the star to such a man as Swift, the Stella toeven such an Astrophel.” 
In another place, alluding to the inimitable Journal, ‘‘ which was 
written for one person’s private pleasure, and has had indestructible 
attractiveness for every one since ; which has no parallel in litera- 
ture for the historic importance of the men and events that move 
along its pages, or the homely vividness of the language that 
describes them,” Mr. Foster remarks :— 

“Such letters from such a man were no ordinary tribute; but far 

beyond the magnitude or interest of the incidents related was the per- 
sonal spell exerted over herself. To the girl who from her childhood 
had known the writer for playfellow, teacher, friend, and companion, 
their thousand innocent, half-childish, fantastic, fascinating touches of 
personal attachment may well have come to represent for her the Charm 
and the Sufficiency of life. Her own contentment that this should be so, 
there appears to be no reason to doubt.” 
Now it must be remembered that we know comparatively little 
of Stella during the many long years of her lonely life beyond 
what Swift tells us. She was young, beautiful, and every way 
attractive when she refused Tisdall. Who can doubt that she 
had a woman’s heart and a woman’s hopes as that when occupying 
the master’s house during his absence, she had many and many a 
yearning to be mistress there? And who can question the bitter- 
ness of the feelings with which she must have returned with 
Dingley to their lonely lodgings? How long the mornings must 
have seemed in Dingley’s society, how eagerly she must have 
looked forward to the afternoon hour when Swift was accustomed 
to call, how distressed she may have been at times at the false 
position she occupied in the eyes of the world, how jealous and 
unhappy she must have felt at the intimations dropped about 
Vanessa, how severe the internal conflict when her rival came to 
Ireland, may all be readily imagined. Indeed, no effort of the 
imagination is required to realise the unhealthy and unnatural 
situation of Stella, who must have been as strangely constituted 
| as Swift himself, to find in this novel kind of attachment “ the 
| dome and the sufficiency of life.” Mr. Forster observes that 
— chose to play no common part in the world, but it may 
well be doubted whether this young girl—for she was quite young 
when her destiny was fixed—had any power of choice in the 
|matter. It was not the deliberate election of a strange lot, but 
| rather, if we read her story aright, the subjection of an affec- 
| tionate woman to the imperious will of an attractive man who 
| possessed the strongest intellect of his age. This opinion 
| may be modified when we read more about Esther Johnson in 
the second volume of the biography, but nothing Mr. Forster 
has said at present is sufficient to assure us that Esther 
Johnson’s was ‘not a sorrowful destiny.” Of Swift’s rela- 
jo to Hester Vanhomrigh we may have something to say on 
|the publication of Mr. Forster’s second volume, but it is worth 
| while mentioning here, in illustration of the unpardonable care- 
lessness of a popular writer, that Lord Campbell, in his memoir 
of Lord Cowper, observes that in the Journal to Stella, Swift 
| studiously and systematically suppresses his visits to Mrs. Van- 
homrigh and his acquaintance with her daughter.” Mr. Forster 
was so surprised to read this, that he had the curiosity to count 
the number of times such visits are recorded, and found that 
‘* besides allusions to her in which she is not expressly mentioned, 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh appears by name no less than seventy-three 
times.” 

The topics of interest accumulated in this interesting volume are 
so many, that it is impossible to do justice to them within our 
limited space. It would be easy, for instance, to fill a column or 
two with what Mr. Forster has to tell us of the Journal, which 
has never yet been printed in its integrity, or without omitting in 
large measure the “little language,” which is so characteristic of 
the writer. ‘ Do you know what,” says Swift to Stella, “ when 
I am writing in our language, I make up my mouth just as if I 
were speaking it ; I canght myself at it just now.” And in order 
that Mr. Forster's readers may catch Swift at it, he has reprinted 
a number of passages from Scott’s edition and then from the 
loriginal MS. ‘The nonsense in which Swift indulged is so abun- 
; dant, that we do not wonder grave editors were puzzled, and 
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hesitated before transferring it to their pages. One passage, by , 


way of illustration, shall be taken from Scott, and followed by the 
original MS, Swift writes, according to Scott :— 

“Tm going ont and mvst carry this in my pocket, to give it at some 
general post house. I will tuk farther with you at night. I suppose 
in my next I shell answer a letter from M. D. that will be sent me on 
Tuesday. On Tuesday it will be four wecks since I bad your last...... 
Farewell, M. D. 

(Original MS ) 

“Tam going out and must carry zis in my Pottick to give it at some 
general post-house. I will talk further with 00 at night. I suppose in 
my next I shall answer a letter from M D that will be sent me. On 
Tuesday it will be four weeks since I had your last...... Farewell 
mino deeclest rife deelest char Ppt, MD MD M D Ppt, F W, Lele M D, 
Me, Me, Me, Me aden, F W MD, Lazy ones, Lele, Lele, all a Lele.” 


Mr. Forster has not much to say as to Swift’s change of party. 


There is no doubt he left the Whigs, who had treated him badly, | 
in the hope that he would be better treated by the Tories, a course | 


of conduct imitated by his friend Prior, and one familiar to most 
y 


of the politicians of the day. Harley and St. John, although they | 


well knew Swift’s value and gave him the strongest marks of con- 
fidence, had no power to make him a bishop. The Church was 


looked upon chiefly as a profession, and men quite as unfitted as | 


ee 
large and decent surplice for the minister to wear at all times of hig 
| public ministration in the church ?’ Here is conclusive proof, argues the. 
Court, that Cosin, one of the framers of the Ornaments Rubric, had not 
a suspicion that the Rubric sanctioned the vestments. The connection, 
between their Lordships’ premisses and their conclusion is not very 
obvious, as [have shown. But it so happens that Cosin does say, not 
, once or twice, but frequently, that the Ornaments Rubric sanctions tho 
vestments and all the other ceremonial of the second year of Edward-. 
and he says emphatically that the ‘other order’ of Elizabeth’s Act of Uni. 
| formity ‘ was never yet made,’—that ‘ other order,’ namely, on which rests 
the legality of the Advertisements, according to the Purchas Judgment, 
But this important evidence the Court entirely ignores. When Cosin’s 
meaning can be twisted into the service of the Court, it is twisted with, 
avidity. and he is quoted as a great authority. When Cosin flatly con- 
tradicts the conclusions of the Court, he is an authority whom it is not 
worth while to quote.” 
Now, in ordinary parlance, when we speak of a man’s evidence. 
being ‘“ twisted with avidity ” into somebody’s service, and declare- 
that the same somebody finds the same man’s evidence an item 
which it is not ‘worth while” to quote when it tells against 
him, we are not supposed to be speaking very respectfully of the 
somebody in question. If Mr. MacColl had really been as 
sedulous to guard himself from impeaching the Court of 
Appeal’s good faith as he believes himself to have been, 


Swift attained to high preferment ; but they had, at least, avoided |he might have commented on the defective knowledge of 
scandal, and had not wit enough to offend, like Swift, by the pub- | Cosin implied in this use of his authority where it is not to 
lication of a Tale of a Tub, an act which permanently prejudiced | the purpose, and neglect of it where it is, without suggest- 
the Queen against him. The mistake of Swift's life was his taking | ing that there was any “twisting” in the matter. If the Court 
holy orders at all. No man, probably, was less fitted fora clergy- | of Appeal had really done what Mr. MacColl here credits it with 


Ses 
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man, no man was ever better qualified to take high rank asa 
statesman or a diplomatist. 

We must close a necessarily inadequate notice of a valuable 
work with the remark that this biography will not, it is to be 
feared, prove attractive to readers who, without any special tastes, 
are accustomed to apply at Mudie’s for the last new books. No 
one knows better than Mr. Forster how to gain attention toa 
literary biography—witness his Life of Goldsmith—but in the 
present instance the writer seems to be overweighted by his 
materials ; he has so much to say, so many errors to point out, so 
many objections to meet, so many allusions to explain, that the 
narrative is occasionally impeded and does not move freely. The 
author never stops without a cause, or without having some note- 
worthy fact to state, but nevertheless the reader, instead of being 
driven smoothly along the road, finds himself suddenly pulled 
up. The literary student will enjoy this heartily, for he is sure to 
gain some generous refreshment at these halting-points, but the 
general reader, whose interest in Swift is comparatively slight, 
and whose knowledge of the age is superficial, will hardly appre- 
ciate the wealth of illustration Mr. Forster has at his command. 
If we have pointed out a fault, it is one which few writers are 
capable of committing. 





MR. MACCOLL’S REPLY TO HIS CRITICS.* 

Mr. MacCortz does not bear the somewhat unworthy taunts 
and imputations of his critics ‘with quite sufficient equanimity. 
With a historical case so strong as his, it would have been wiser, 
we think, to display greater imperturbability, and not to indulge 
quite so much in the chastisement of unfair, and to say the truth, 
not always very gentlemanlike, expressions. The Quarterly Re- 
viewer, or, if Mr. MacColl is to be believed, Reviewers (for he 
seems to hold that the reply to his book, so far as it affected the 
judgment in the Purchas case, was a composite affair), had done 
more harm to themselves than to him, by their very liberal impu- 
tations of ignorance and bad faith, and when he had demolished 
their case, he had better have left the characterisation of their 
offensive remarks on his supposed moral and historical sins to 
the good-sense of his readers. And aboveall, it wasa mistake, after 
completely absolving the Judges in the Purchas case from any sug- 
gestion of dishonesty, to use language, in the course of this reply 
itself, which might very fairly be supposed to imply such a charge. 
** Certainly,” says Mr. MacColl, ‘‘ I have accused the Court” [the 
Court of Appeal] ‘‘ of ‘inaccuracy,’ and I intend in this preface 
to sustain that accusation by some important additional evidence. 
But I challenge the production of a single sentence out of my 
book which can be construed into a charge of ‘dishonesty’ 
against the Supreme Court. On the contrary, I have frequently 
gone out of my way to disclaim any such accusation” (pp. 8 and 
9), and he quotes a passage from his book in support of this 
statement. But in a subsequent page of this publication we find 
him saying :— 

** Now let the reader observe the manner in which authorities are 
used in the Purchas Judgment. Bishop Cosin inquires, ‘Have youa 








* The Reviewers Reviewed in a Preface to the Third and Revised Edition of Lawlessness, 
Sacerdosalism, and Ritualism. By Malcolm MacColl, M.A. London: J. T. Hayes. 


having done,—used a mere uncertain inference from Bishop Cosin’s: 
"statements to prove one thing, while suppressing, as a matter 
| which it was not ‘worth while” to state, the direct evidence 
| given by the same witness to the opposite effect, it would have: 
| been sheer dishonesty. And when Mr. MacColl allows himself to 
impute such conduct to the Supreme Court, he must not be sur-- 
prised to find his critics charging him with intending to accuse- 
lit of dishonesty, however earnestly he repudiates this intention. 
| The truth is that though Mr. MacColl is not as unscrupulous as 
| the critics to whom he replies, he and they alike look at the: 
| issues before them with that bitterness which controversy on 
| these subjects seems to excite. We feel no doubt at all that 
| Mr. MacColl meant what he said when he disclaimed charges 
of dishonesty against the Supreme Court of Appeal, but 
we have no doubt also that his animus against that Court 
is so keen, that he is unable to weigh his words, and when he 
means to indicate nothing but the unconscious partiality of bias, 
he really says what any one else would understand as implying 
the conscious partiality of unscrupulous advocates trying to bolster 
up a rotten case with worthless evidence. Observing this incon- 
sistency of Mr. MacColl’s, we cannot but give his opponents the 
benefit of the same discolouring atmosphere through which he 
himself obviously sees things, and suppose that in the very free 
and unscrupulous charges which they have brought against him, 
they have meant no more than Mr. MacColl himself meant when he 
accused the Supreme Court of greedily “ twisting” Bishop Cosin’s: 
evidence into a plea for their own case, while not deeming it 
‘worth while’ to quote that which would have proved their plea 
to be valueless. As a rule, when controversialists discuss these 
matters, it would be safer to assume that when they charge fraud, 
they only mean a violent bias, and when they charge vulgarity or 
truculence, they only mean a deficiency in fastidiousness and 
courtesy. 

For the rest, it seems to us that, at all events as regards the 
eucharistic vestments, Mr. MacColl has sustained by very im- 
portant additional evidence the case which his book established, 
—that ‘‘the Advertisements,” by which, according to the Purchas 
Judgment, it was supposed that Elizabeth meant to abolish all 
the vestments except the surplice, and, in cathedral churches, the 
cope, were really intended to enforce against the Puritans @ 
minimum of ritual, not to veto against the Papists an excess,— 
| that they were meant to make the surplice compulsory on those 

who detested even so much as a surplice, and not to abolish the 
chasuble, alb, and cope in the places where those still legal vest- 
ments were habitually used. Mr. MacColl reminds us that the 
Queen was anxious to restore the First Book of Edward VI. in its: 
entirety, but that she was overborne by the necessity of making 
concessions to Puritan influence. The Second Book of Edward VJ. 
was accordingly restored, but with the omission of the rubric 
| which abolished the vestments, and the substitution of one which 
| restored the ornaments of the First Book. This rubric was en- 
|forced by an Act of Parliament which hinted at some supple- 
mentary provisions; and on the evidence as to what was expected 
'to be the nature of these supplementary provisions, Mr. MacColl 


comments as follows :— 
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«Js there any confemporary evidence to show that anybody in the 
reign of Elizabeth understood this ‘other order’ to mean some curtail- 
ment of the provisions of the Rubric? Not a scrap. Is there any 
evidence to show that anybody at the time understood it as promising 
or menacing an addition to the prescription of the Rubric? There is. 
For example, George Withers, writing about 1566, says, ‘The cere- 
monies which, as was above stated, were retained in the Church at the 
first reformation of Edward, are restored under the same name. Power, 
moreover, was given to the Queen and the Archbishop to introduce 
whatever additional ceremonies they might think proper; and they 
immediately afterwards both discontinued the ordinary bread heretofore 
used in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and for the sake of a 
newer reformation adopted the round wafer, after the pattern of that 
used by the Papists.’ Withers was one of the leaders of the Puritans, 
and here we have his testimony, written after the Advertisements were 
jn full force, that not only was the restoration of the Vestments then a 
fact, but that the ‘other order’ of the Act of Uniformity meant imposi- 
tion of additional ceremonies, not the diminution of any of those therein 
prescribed. In another letter, written in August, 1567, he says, 
‘Moreover, there is power given by Act of Parliament to the Queen 
and the Archbishop to introduce whatever ceremonies they please into 
any Church in the kingdom.’ And this is the natural interpretation of 
the ‘other order’ promised in the Act, for it goes on to explain, that 
‘if there shall happen any contempt or irreverence to be used in the 
ceremonies or rites of the Church, by the misusing of the order ap- 
pointed in this book, the Queen’s Majesty may by the like advice of the 
said Commissioners or Metropolitan ordain and publish such further 
ceremonies or rites as may be most for the advancement of God's glory, 
the edifying of His Church, and the due reverence of Christ’s Holy 
Mysteries and Sacraments.” 


Further, Mr. MacColl asks why the Advertisements were not en- 
forced when they were first put out, and in whose interest they 
were not enforced; and he shows that it was the Puritans who 
complained of them, not the Papists, and that it was in the 
interest of the Puritans that the enforcement of them was delayed. 
Of this Mr. MacColl gives what unprejudiced people will think 
ample evidence. Indeed the Advertisements never had apparently, 
as such, any statutory force at all. But whatever force they had 
was certainly exerted not against the ceremonialists, but against 
those who were vehemently opposed to ceremony. As regards 
the proof that the obligatory character of the Ornaments Rubric 
which Elizabeth restored was recognised long after the Ad- 
vertisements had been issued, indeed long after Elizabeth’s death, 
Mr. MacColl produces evidence which seems to us quite final in 
his remarks on the recommendation of the Lords’ Committee of 
1641 :— 


“My next proof is the recommendation of the Committee appointed 
by the House of Lords in 1641 to revise the Rubrics and report upon 
the alleged innovations of Land. The leading men among the Peers 
were at this time almost face to face with the Revolution, and it is 
evident that, with a view to preserve their own order, with which the 
Church and Crown were so intimately connected, they determined to 
remodel the Prayer-book, and to abolish almost everything except the 
Episcopal office. Some of the leading divines of the period were also 
prepared to throw masts and rigging overboard, doubtless in the hope 
of saving at least the hull of the ship. The Committee consisted of ten 
earls, ten bishops, ten lay barons, and ‘they were empowered to associ- 
ate with them as many learned divines as they pleased.’ They availed 
themselves of this permission, and among the divines chosen may be 
named Archbishop Ussher, and Drs. Prideaux, Warde, Twisse, Hacket, 
Sanderson, Brownrigg, White, Holdsworth, and Calamy. Prideaux, 
Sanderson, Brownrigg, and Hacket were afterwards promoted to the 
Episcopate. Warde was one of the translators of the Bible, and after- 
wards Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, an office in 
which he was succeeded by Holdsworth. If then the Advertisements 
had superseded the Ornaments Rubrics, it is simply inconceivable that 
all the learned divines in England in the year 1641 should have been 
ignorant of the fact, and that there should have been nobody in the 
kingdom who had suflicient knowledge to set them right. Yet this is 
the conclusion forced upon us by the Purchas Judgment. For among 
the statements and recommendations in the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1641 are the two following:—1. It is asserted that High 
Churchmen were in the habit of quoting ‘the Injunctions and Ad- 
vertisements of Queen Elizabeth, which,’ says the Report, ‘are not in 
force, but by way of commentary and imposition.’ This proves two 
things: first, that the Advertisements had no legal force; secondly, 
that such force as they had was understood to be in the interest of the 
High-Church party. That is precisely my argument. 2. The Com- 
mittee suggested ‘whether the Rubric should not be mended, where all 
vestments in time of Divine Service are now commanded, which were used 


But we differ widely from Mr. MacColl when he assumes that 
because the legal position of the Ritualists is strong, or rather 
would be strong, if the Court of Appeal had not made a con- 
siderable blunder,—after all, law is law, whether it rests on 
blundering history or not, till it is reversed or repealed,—there- 
fore the High-Church party can go on victoriously using a cere- 
monial which revolts the great number of the worshippers, and 
can, as Mr. MacColl rhetorically says, scatter its opponents “like 
chaff before the wind.” At least, if they do, the High-Church 
party will also succeed, we fear, in scattering the laity like chaff 
before the wind; for the laity will not at all understand the 
argument that because the Reformation did its work very 
slowly, and has not yet reformed the Rubrics, therefore the 
Rubrics ought still to be what Elizabeth made them. The High 
Anglicans persuade themselves that the recent opposition to the 
Athanasian Creed was a dead failure. We suspect Mr. MacColl 
knows more of the ecclesiastical history of the Rubrics than he 
does of the popular history of our own times, if he sincerely thinks 
so. The Athanasian Creed carries no belief with it at all amongst 
the English laity, and if the English laity do not make much fuss 
about it, it is because they do not think themselves committed to 
it. But it is not those preachers who mould themselves by the 
Athanasian Creed who really mould the faith of the people of 
England. And be their legal position what it will, it is not 
priests who wear gay chasubles and stoles, and attach a high 
religious value to those fineries, who will sow anything but a sort 
of scornful surprise among the laity to whom they minister. 
Let the history of the Ornaments Rubric be argued again, by all 
means, and the law decided more conformably to history, but 
unless the High-Church party show a moderation of which we 
see but little sign in using their probable victory, or unless Par- 
liament interferes to modify the results of the victory, it will take 
no conjuror to tell that they will do more to get the Church of 
England disestablished and disendowed in a year or two after the 
victory is achieved, than the Dissenters have done in two genera- 
tions of eager and enthusiastic agitation. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 
WALTER SAVAGE Lanpor, although he was sent to school at 
Rugby and to college at Oxford, was essentially a self-educated 
man, and his writings owe many of their merits and some of their 
faults to that fact. A most excellent Latin scholar, he was any- 
thing but a pedant; and as a writer of English prose he has 
rarely been surpassed. ‘To an accurate knowledge of the literature 
of England, he joined a competent acquaintance with that of 
France and Italy ; and he was an acute, but somewhat capri- 
cious critic. Stiff in his opinions, he was oftener in the right 
than in the wrong; and there is so much that is genuine 
in all his writings, that he has less to fear from the verdict of 
posterity than many of his contemporaries who gained a much 
larger share of fame. Such or some such brief, bald summary 
as this is all that is likely to be found after Landor’s name in 
future biographical dictionaries, for there was nothing in his 
actions to attract or deserve the notice of his countrymen, and as 
a writer he quite failed to move them as Byron and Scott and 
Wordsworth have. But like Coleridge and Sir Thomas Browne, 
he will always find an audience, fit, though few; and they who 
have leisure and a love of English literature for its own sake 
will often turn to Landor’s works for amusement and edifica- 
tion, and will never turn in vain. Crotchetty, impulsive, and 
undisciplined as his intellect was, the fire of genius burnt 
within it; and if “genius” seem too vague a word, our use of 
it will be plain to any one who will compare Landor at bis best 
with so great a master of English prose as De Quincey at his best, 
or the efforts of Coleridge in Shakespearean criticism with the 
efforts of William Hazlitt. It must be confessed, however, that 





2 Edward V1’ Here then are ten earls, ten bishops, ten lay barons, 

and with them a goodly band of the most learned and eminent divines 

in the kingdom; and they declare that ‘all vestments’ which were | 
used ‘in the second year of Edward VI.’ were still lawful in 1641, and 

not lawful only, but ‘ commanded.’” 


With regard to the Eastern position of the celebrant, Mr. 


the flashes of Landor’s genius are as fitful as they are vivid, and 
that we often pass abruptly from noble thoughts, expressed in 
noble language, to platitudes and paradoxes poured forth with all 
the blustering volubility and emphasis of an exasperated Napier. 
The truth of the adage that from the sublime to the ridiculous 





MacColl’s evidence is also strong, though not perhaps quite so 
conclusive as it is with regard to the vestments. 
whole, we do not doubt that he makes out his case that the Court 
of Appeal when it gave judgment on the Purchas case, without 


hearing argument on the Ritualistic side, and with a very im- | superior to his biographical tact. 


perfect knowledge of the ecclesiastical history of the Rubrics, 
made considerable blunders in its judgment; and that the | 
Ritualists had an unanswerable case for the legality of some 
important practices which the Court of Appeal condemned. 





there is but a step has nowhere, perhaps, been more abundantly 


But on the | shown than in the works of Walter Savage Landor. 


To these works the reader need look for no abler guide than 
Mr. Forster, whose critical acumen is, in our opinion, very far 
Masterly indeed is the way in 
which he has shown, in his introduction to the Jmaginary Conver- 
sations, how well adapted the dialogue is to an intellect so im- 





* Walter Savage Landor: a Biography. By John Forster. London: Chapman 


and Hall, 
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petuous and so imperious as Landor’s :—‘* When a man writes a | this: Southey and Wordsworth, Hare and Forster, Shelley and 
dialogue, he has it all to himself, the pro and the con, the argument | Lamb are alike powerless here. A poet can be canonised by the 
and the reply. Within the shortest given space of time he may | people only, for him vox populi is in serious truth vox Dei, Tupper, 
indulge in every possible varicty of mood. He may contradict | who might be quoted for a moment as an exception, is really no 
himself every minute. In the same page, without any sort of | exception at all. In no sense whatever is Tupper a poet, and hig 


violence, the most different shades of sentiment may find expres- 
sion. Extravagance of statement which in other forms could not be 
admitted may be freely put forth. Dogmas of every description may 
be dealt in, audaciously propounded, or passionately opposed, witha 
result all the livelier in proportion to the mere vehemence expended 


on them. In no other style of composition is a writer so free from 


orderly restraints upon opinion or so absolved from self-control.” 
There is another side to all this, of course, but there can be little 
doubt that Landor was right in making dialogue the vehicle of 


Proverbial Philosophy is popular just as Hervey’s Meditations 
Among the Tombs was popular,—because, as Southey neatly said 
of the latter, ‘‘ it is a book not more laudable in its purport than 

| vicious in its style, and therefore one of the most popular that 

| ever was written.” 

Of Landor as a Latinist not much need be said. His prose ig 

| not so entirely dead and artificial as the prose of an Oxford prize 

essay, but it has none of that raciness which marks the prose of 

Milton and Bacon. Ilis verses are vigorous rather than elegant, 


his opinions. In fact, the Pentameron, the Examination of | but have no interest for a generation which has seen the gad 


William Shakspeare, and even Pericles and Aspasia, are almost as 
much dialogues as the Jmaginary Conversations themselves. Mr. 
Forster has done full justice to all and each of these wonderful 
works, and if he had given us more criticism and less analysis, 
we should have been better pleased. /Précis- writing and 
analysis are out of place, we think, in a biography, and are 
detestable reading, in any case; and Mr. Forster has shown 
such fairness and such capacity as a critic of his friend’s writings, 
that we all the more regret the course which he has chosen. 
Glowing as his eulogies are, they are not extravagant, at least so 
far as the prose works of Landor are concerned. It is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the intensity and range of mental power 
displayed in them, ‘There is,” says Mrs. Foster, ‘scarcely a 
form or function of the human mind, serious or sprightly, cogita- 
tive or imaginative, historical, fanciful, or real, which has not 
been exercised or brought into play in this extraordinary series of 
writings.” No student of the English language and its literature 
can afford to neglect them, and we welcome this new edition with 
real pleasure. At the same time, we think that the editor has 
hardly dwelt enough upon the fact that through all this extra- 
ordinary series, be the interlocutors who they may, Greeks or 
Romans, Englishmen or Italians, Jews, Turks, or Infidels, if the 
mask is the mask of Hannibal, it may be, or of Pericles, or of 
Cicero, or of Shakespeare, the voice is the voice of Landor. 
Also, and even in some of the best and fairest of these dialogues, 
we are conscious of the little rift within the lute of that subtle 
something which offended Sara Coleridge,—that note of what it 
would be unfair and even absurd to call indecency, but of a 
certain coarseness which is all the more surprising and shocking, 
from the exquisite delicacy and purity of the surroundings in 
which it is allowed to make itself felt. But in spite of this and 
all other drawbacks, we may safely say of Landor’s prose, crescet 
occulto velut arbor acro. 

Far different will be the fate of his poetry. Judgment here 
has been given against him, in a Court from which there is no 
appeal. He has, it is true, written a score perhaps of really 
charming lines, and the famous verses on the shell in Gebir 
are quoted with so much sympathetic enthusiasm by Mr. Forster, 
that we owe no apology to the reader for requoting them, the 
comment here being almost as prettily written as the text :—‘+A 
prize to be contended for has been proposed between a shepherd 
andanymph. She has nothing of equal worth to one of his 
sheep to offer, but she tells him, in a passage which has become 
one of the priceless possessions of English poetry, and which it is 
impossible even to transcribe without something of the pleasure 
that must have attended its conception,— 

* But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace-porech, where when unyoked 

His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave: 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its angust abode, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 
dut these lines and Pose Ay/mer are worth all the rest of Landor’s 
poetry put together, and as we said, judgment has gone against 
him here in a Court from which there is no appeal. A great prose 
writer is a great prose writer still, though all men cease to read 
him. South and Hooker are neglected now, but none the less 
are South and Hooker held, and justly held, to be among the 
greatest masters of English prose. But a great poet must 
be immortal. Horace still lives (spirat adiuc) in the hearts 
of numbers numberless, and him we rightly call a great 
poet; but Landor’s poetry never gained the ear of more than 
a small coterie, and him we rightly call a little poet. Genuine he 
may be, as Mr. Forster says, but he is only so as a threepenny- 
piece is a genuine coin. ‘Testimonies are useless in a case like | 


end of a harmless, if not exhilarating, intellectual pastime, 
Fruit Ilium et ingens gloria pentametri, necnon decus hexametrorum, 
Long may it be ere a similar fate befalls the study of Latin 
itself among us. ‘I will have Latin in my schools,” gaiq 
Frederick the Great; and he was right. The richest treasures 
of French, of Italian, of Spanish, and even of English literature, 
open only to a Latin key; and a knowledge of Latin such ag 
Landor had is far more of a liberal education in itself, than all 
those shreds and patches of analytical guess-work which are taught 
at Oxford as the science of comparative philology. This demon, 
or some brother-fiend qui a perdu son Latin, whispers Browning 
to vex us with Aischulos, and Mr. Cox to tease us with Boiotia and 
the Korkyraians. Landor would have spurned such folly as this, 
and as long as Latin keeps that place in the education of an Eng. 
lishman which it deserves, so long will such hideous misbirths of 
philology and phoneticism fail to win their way into the English 
tongue. 

To turn from Landor as an author to Landoras a man is not 
pleasant. Even from Mr. Forster’s friendly narrative we can see 
that he was a fool in business matters—an Alnaschar in farming 
and a Visto in picture-dealing—an undutiful son, an indifferent 
husband, and a bad father. Far be it from us to enlarge on these 
melancholy facts, and we owe Mr. Forster no thanks for lifting a 
curtain which might better have been left down. There was 
nothing in Landor’s private life and habits worth knowing which 
he has not told us himself. ‘The old, old story that a man may 
write most wisely and not act too well needed not to be thus 
“writ large” again. Mr. Forster has thought otherwise, and the 
result is that in the first half of this volume his narrative is often 
intolerably wearisome, and although he has attempted a defence 
of what he could not help suspecting to be the case, we cannot 
think his defence a successful one. ‘The Llanthony business, 
for instance, might have been despatched in half a page, and 
Landor’s conjugal troubles and the silly affair at Bath in a couple 
of pages at the most. Morcover, we particularly object to the 
way in which Mr. Forster treats such matters as these last. He 
was just as unsatisfactory in his treatment of Mrs. Dickens, and 
he promises to be almost as unsatisfactory in his treatment of 
Esther Johnstone. Brevity and plain-speaking are all that is really 
| required in these cases,—and above all, brevity. If Mr. Forster 
cannot speak out and be brief, let him put his material into the 
hands of some reporter for the Probate and Divorce Court, and 
spare himself and his readers much unnecessary trouble. Even 
as a friend, and painted by a friend, Landor fails to show in a 
very amiable light. We give no weight to his long and true 
| friendship with Southey, it was based too much upon the ‘ca’ 
me, ca’ thee,” principle ; and there is something more than ludi- 

















| crous in the way in which these readerless bards kept waging for 
a series of years, and with the utmost gravity and apparent sin- 
cerity, that lentum duellum of mutual admiration which Horace 
has so wittily satirised. Of course Landor must have had many 
high and loveable qualities, or he could not have won and kept 
| the affection of such men as Hare and Carlyle and Browning, but 

in spite of all his violent assertions to the contrary, the voice of 


| praise was all that he really cared to hear. ‘I am grateful for 


your promise that you will give to the world the last things the 
old man has done,” is an amusing but pathetic commentary upon, 
‘‘T wrote chiefly to occupy the vacant hour, caring not a straw 
for popularity, and little more for fame.” Alas, alas! and the 
last words which he wrote only a few days before his death, in his 
cighty-ninth year, were, “‘ You will print what I sent you.” It is 
only fair to the biographer to add that the last four books are 
infinitely superior to their predecessors. ‘They are full of just 
criticism, and of most interesting and suggestive excerpts from 
Landor’s letters. In fact, if Mr. Forster had taken Stanley's 
Arnold or Lady Holland’s Sydaey Smith as his model, he could 
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jandly have failed to have written a work not less interesting than This is the central interest of the story, but the subordinate 
yaluable ; and as it is, we only regret that space prevents us from | figures are without exception skilfully drawn. Violante plays, of 
dwelling upon the mighty nuggets of solid gold which are to be | course, a principal part, and if her character is not strongly 
found embedded in this somewhat repellent rock of quartz. marked, the subdued effect accords with the truth that lies 
under the — remark, ‘‘ Most women have no characters at 
<0 KS a } all.” She makes a very sweet picture, for all that. And James 
MISS COLERIDGE’S LAST NOVEL.* ‘too, Hugh’s gay a dilanas brother, with his inoongvaces 
Tur shorter tales which Miss Coleridge has given anonymously | passion for a fashionable, conventional young lady, is a pleasant 
to the world have pleased many readers. It is a great satisfaction | figure. But the best of all the minor effects is the school, with 
tosee a great advance of power in the more ambitious effort | its three mistresses. ‘Flossy,” the youngest, is a particularly 
which now appears under her name. Hugh Crichton’s Romance | happy sketch, and it is a distinct pleasure when the author is good 
has all the qualities of a good novel, not all fully or equally enough to hint that she will some day be properly appreciated. 








developed, but all giving great promise for more matured efforts | Not the least of Miss Coleridge’s merits is that she practically 


in the future. 

To say that the plot is original would be, perhaps, to venture 
too much, but it is certainly fresh, and freshness in a plot, as 
available combinations are practically limited, is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. Hugh Crichton, in whom a character 
naturally serious has been made grave and even stern by 
early responsibilities, falls in love with Violante Mattei, the 
daughter, half - English by birth, of an Italian maestro, 
whose destiny a splendid voice has settled for the stage. 
The hopes of his daughter's career engross Signor Mattei’s heart. 
To further it, he has arranged a match with one Signor Vasari, a 
singer of repute and influence, and he receives with extreme dis- 
favour Iugh’s proposals. A misunderstanding, not very cleverly 
contrived—it is in these things that the practised novelist shows 
his skill—springs up between the two ; Hugh believes that Vasari 
is favoured by the lady as well as by her father, and departs in 
deep wrath to England. Meanwhile, another love-history has 
been in progress at Hugh’s home. Arthur Spencer, his cousin, 
and Mysie Crofton, who has been brought up by Hugh’s mother, 
find out that they have loved each other all their lives. The 
story is told with a very sweet grace and delicate touches 
of humour,—witness the scene where Arthur proposes behind 
the roller in the school garden, whither he has escorted Mysie, 
and is surprised by the stately mistress. ‘To Hugh, return- 
ing with his heart full of anger, the sight of the happy 
young lovers is gall and bitterness. He is too conscientious to 
show it in any serious way, in opposing the marriage, for in- 
stance, which, as Mysie’s guardian, he might have done. But he 
lets it come out in little things, and one of these brings about, 
in a way quite natural, and doing credit to Miss Coleridge's in- 
vention, the catastrophe in which the interest of the story is 
centred. The cousins are out shooting. Arthur sees Mysie 
standing close by the gates of the canal lock. ‘‘ Don’t fire,’ 
said Arthur. ‘Look, you'll startle Mysie.’ ‘Nonsense, it’s too 
far off,’ answered Hugh sharply, and fired. ‘They saw the white 
figure start and reel, then vanish from their sight.” And then 
they find that she had struck her head against the side in falling, 
and must have been dead before she reached the water. How 
close to truth is the irritable perverseness which makes Hugh fire ; 
too slight a feeling to be called brutality, and yet working more 
woe in a moment than would have been done in years of cruelty ! 
Then follows a really fine study of character, worked out with a 
skill and a power which give Miss Coleridge a high place among 
the novelists of the day. It would have been easy to pile up 
strong words in description of Hugh’s unavailing remorse. Miss 
Coleridge attempts and accomplishes a more difficult task. She 
shows, in the simplest language, by a multitude of little touches, 
how the trouble works in Hugh’s strong, proud, reserved nature ; 
how the self-torture, which he is too conscientious to remit for a 
moment, the pain which he will never forget, or, lest he should lower 
himself in the judgment of others, seem to forget, his ostentation of 
suffering, as we might call it, had it not been so real,—do really 
aggravate the unhappiness which he would give his life to do | 
away. And then, on the other side, we have the weaker, but 

Sweeter and more gracious, nature of Arthur; his tender and 
patient efforts to relieve the pain of his cousin’s remorse, 
while he shows a cheerfulness, more than half assumed, | 
indeed, but yet really in part a reaction of his elastic 
nature against the weight of sorrow that is bearing him down. | 


Nothing in the book is finer than its description of the way in 





shows how deep an interest may be given to a story, without the 
use of a single situation, nay, of a single word of even doubtful 
taste. 





MR. BEARD’S SERMONS.* 

We stand at a wide distance from a preacher who thinks that 
‘« what are called the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel are out of 
all harmony with Natural Religion.” ‘These doctrines have, it is 
true, been travestied again and again by popular theologies, till 
they have seemed to incur such a reproach. The Patristic theory 
of the Atonement, which saw, in the sacrifice of Christ, the price 
paid to extinguish certain rights of the devil over mankind; the 
Scholastic theory, which represented it as an artificial arrangement 
for satisfying the divine justice,—these certainly are doctrines 
out of harmony with natural religion, but the Atonement re- 
mains a supernatural fact, unless Christendom has been deluded 
from the beginning ; of an order, therefore, of facts which neces- 
sarily transcend our understanding, but which admit, nevertheless, 
of an explanation, always partial, but constantly growing more 
complete, more harmonious, more satisfying to the heart and 
conscience of man. 

If we could be content with Theism, which sees in Jesus of 
Nazareth the highest development of humanity as moulded by divine 
influences, we should recognise in Mr. Beard an able expositor of 
our faith. His discourses are eloquent in no common degree ; 
they are always thoughtful ; they are often striking in expression, 
often original; but above all, they are instinct with that spiritual 
fervour which really touches the heart, and helps on what is always 
the true preacher's supreme aim, to build in his hearers, not so 
much a system of belief, as a life. We must be understood to 
recognise and appreciate to the full these high qualities, while we 
criticise freely what we conceive to be the preacher's great defects. 

Briefly, then, we would say that as a teacher of religion he 
does not occupy a really tenable position. He is a preacher of 
Christianity—that, we presume, is the title which he would claim, 
and which we should be among the last to refuse to him—but it 
is not the Christianity of the New Testament, or of Christendom, 
under any of its many phases of thought. How loose, to take one 
significant instance, is his relation to the documents of Christi- 
anity! A custom of strong traditional power makes him select a 
sentence from the Scriptures as the text for his discourses. In 
one of these he sets himself to defend his own position, as one who 
has broken from the traditions of a past of which he claims, never- 
theless, to share the inheritance. His text is taken from the 
speech of Paul before Agrippa, ‘‘ After the way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.” On this is founded 
an apology for the “ heretical spirit.” Much of it isadmirable. The 
terse saying that ‘all prophets are heretics in the beginning,” if it 
is not a truth, is one of the paradoxes which lie very close to truth. 
But we cannot accept for a moment the argument by which the 
preacher secks to bring his view out of the language of the New 
Testament. He says, ‘‘ The word [‘ heresy "] does not anywhere as- 
sume its ecclesiastical signification of erroneous doctrines, or sys- 
tems of doctrines, as opposed to that which is true and generally 
received, or orthodox.” But what was the word but a term of re- 
proach, probably of very nearly the same significance as dwells in its 
modern use? This is the meaning that suits the word as it is used 
by St.Paul. Pharisaism was then a heresy to him. Sadduceeism had 
always beenso. In the Epistles, the meaning becomes still more 
absolute. ‘‘There must be heresies among you, that they which 





which the young man’s innate brightness and gaiety struggle, | are approved may be made manifest among you,” is equivalent to 
unconsciously as it were, against the sense of pain which he is yet | saying, ‘‘‘There must be evil, that the good may be made known.” 
too faithful to put away. And then at last we are shown how | It is incredible to suppose that Paul is here recommending inde- 
“the shadows flee away ;” how love lightens the darkness of | pendent thought for the promotion of spiritual life among his Corin- 
Hugh's self-reproach, and Arthur begins at last to dream that | thian converts. With what evils he ranked heresies may be seen from 
life is not all over for him. | the Epistle to the Galatians, —“ emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
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heresies.” Nothing, in fact, can be more evident than the dis- 
favour with which the Apostle regarded the spirit which Mr. 
Beard so highly praises. ‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.” And again, more dis- 
tinctly, Titus iii. 10, ‘‘A man that is an heretic [dusperixey 
avbowxor] after the first and second admonition reject.” There 
is not much encouragement to the heretical spirit there. 
Amd such language was necessary for the time, whatever 
change may have come, and doubtless has come, with the 
changed conditions of Christendom. But to find the mental 
attitude of such inquirers as Mr. Beard within any limits of 
thought recognised by the Apostle is as hopeless as to find within 
ithem the theology of Pope Pius IX. 

In the sermon following that on ‘‘ Heretics,” which we have 
‘been criticising, wherein the preacher deals with the conversion of 
St. Paul, he seems to us to take an unwarrantable liberty with 
the history on which he comments. ‘Take the following :— 

“T seem to be nearest God, as I know Him, in that secret dealing 

with Paul’s conscience which at once roused it to kick against the 
pricks and sharpened the goad; the slow self-distrust which stole into 
dis heart; the genuine moral instinct which for an instant bade him 
hate his own and others’ cruelty; the recollection of some pregnant 
word of Christ's, which, often driven away with scorn, perpetually re- 
turned in fresh persuasiveness ; the recurring wretchedness of decisive 
action springing from an undecided will; the involuntary admiration of 
his victims, which tortured him as he smote them; the haunting fear 
jest, in his very eagerness to do God service, he should be found fighting 
against Him.” 
This is finely put; it powerfully describes a possible, even a 
common condition of mind. But it is absolutely imaginary as 
applied to St. Paul. Not a syllable from the historian or from 
the Apostle can be alleged in support of it. ‘I obtained mercy,” 
are St. Paul’s own emphatic words, ‘‘ because I did it ignorantly 
in unbelief.” We make the saine protest, though we have not 
the space to justify it, on behalf of the original document, in 
reference to a sermon, otherwise very full of truth nobly ex- 
pressed, on the words, ‘ This is the true Light, that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

We cannot help expressing a wish, in conclusion, that Mr. 


Beard had not been silent on a subject which is in one sense the | 


key of the Christian position,—that is, the Resurrection of Christ. 
Men who hold loosely to dogma cling passionately to that fact. 
The Gospel of the Apostles—of Paul and of the Judaic Apostles 


alike—was so emphatically a Gospel of the Resurrection, that the | 


faith which does not include that belief has cut itself altogether 
loose from the Christianity of the past. We do not hintanything 
as to Mr. Beard’s belief, of -which, indeed, we know nothing, but 
hope much. Perhaps it may seem hard to demand in one small 
volume a discourse on any one topic. But this, as things stand at 
present, is a topic, perhaps the topic, on which every believer is 
bound to declare himself. 





HOW TO LIVE ON SIXPENCE A DAY.* 
Ix these days of dear meat, dear butter, dear milk, in fact of 
general dearness of provisions, most people would feel inclined to 
qjucstion the sanity of him who should tell them that the ‘average 
Briton” can not merely exist upon sixpence a day, but that with 
this modest sum he can provide himself with a diet not merely 
perfectly sufficient for the nutriment of his body but also most 
delightful to the senses, conducive at once to strength of mind 
and serenity of soul! Sixpence a day—nine pounds tivo shillings 
and sixpence per annum—is sufficient not merely to keep a man 
alive but to effect his physical and spiritual regeneration! Health, 
wealth, wit, and wisdom may all be ours on condition of making 


this little coin the limit of our daily expenditure in eating and | 


drinking, and moreover, we are told by this new preacher of social 
economies that in so doing we shall not need to lead a life of 
penance, but that our fare shall be at once ‘delicious and 
elegant.” With this latter expression we quarrel at the outset, 


or should do so did we not consider it transatlantic,—the Lrish- | 


man, we know, talks of ‘illigant ” potatoes or an * illigant ” pig, 
but the English writer who understands his language does not 
apply the word “ elegant” to what he eats and drinks, although he 
may use it to express the way in which food is served up and 


placed on the table ; and we take it that the all-powerful sixpence | 


is not expected to furnish little refinements in the way of table 
decorations. 

However, the assertion that sixpence a day will amply provide 
us with satisfying and pleasant food is made in perfect good faith 








* How to Live on Sixpence a Day. By T. UL. Nichole, M.D., F.\S.A. Londoa: 
‘Herald of Health™ Office. 


by one who would seem to practice what he preaches, Dr. Nichol, 
of Malvern, whose pleasant book, Forty Years in America, wag 
noticed by us long ago on its first appearance. ‘The author being 
a medical man of considerable experience, speaks with some weight 
when he asserts that, apart from the monetary view of the ques. 
tion, his dietary has vastly the advantage of that to which we are 
accustomed, and deserves, at all events, that his reasonings should 
be looked into, and his theory put to the test. For what a vagt 
and important question is here involved. Prove that we, the 
people of England, can live in health and comfort at the present 
time upon sixpence, or upon thrice sixpence, a day, and whata 
mountain falls at once from our backs! Make this but clear to 
that army of martyrs in the ranks of which, bravely struggling for 
existence, are poor clergymen with their children, whose name ig 
legion—decayed gentlemen or women, whose modest annuities, 
eked out to the very utmost, are so insufficient to keep about 
them those last rags of gentility from which they find it so bitter 
to part—clerks and employés of all kinds, with large appetites and 
slender pay—all the host of men and women working in miscel. 
laneous small professions and trying, sometimes vainly, to keep 
body and soul together, or to provide, perhaps, for other bodies 
and souls which are dearer to them than their own—and whata 
jubilant cry would ascend to heaven, what blessings be invoked 
upon the head of their deliverer ! 

But the matter must be proved. Is it a fact that we can live, 
and live well, upon sixpence a day? We will see presently how 
Dr. Nichols makes out his case, but must premise at the outset 
that when he talks of living he speaks merely of food pure and 
simple. Not only does he exclude, as might be expected, from 
his calculations all considerations of lodging, clothing, and other 
necessaries of life, but he does not even allow anything for the 
cost of fuel or preparation. He deals merely with the amount 
and quality of sustenance which is, in his opinion, the best suited 
to maintain the human body in its best condition, and to restore 
its vigour if impaired by sickness, and the daily portion of which, 
he contends, can be bought for sixpence, or even for half 
that sum. Herein, of course, he tells us nothing new. For 
every one is aware that until very lately the Irish peasantry lived 
, almost wholly upon potatoes, and the Scotch labouring classes 








| were content with oatmeal, and that a man of either nationality 
got through as good a day’s work (not to say a better one) as the 
| Englishman with his pound of beefateak and pot of porter. Nor 
are we ignorant that millions of our fellow-creatures live upon 
rice and dates, while the food of the lower orders of Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians consists, for the most part, of bread, 
beans, onions, chesnuts, maccaroni, and water-melons. That 
people can live and be strong upon inexpensive fare we know,— 
| look at the endurance of the Arab, of the Sepoy, and of the Ben- 
galese boatmen ; it is the application of the knowledge to our- 
selves which is the novelty. ‘John Bull” is so persuaded that a 
large amount of animal food and stimulant is necessary to his well- 
being, and the persuasion is so handed down from father to son, 
and from mother to daughter, that the possibility of doing without 
it never crosses his mind, and a certain stereotyped arrangement of 
meals prevails amongst the well-to-do classes from generation to 
generation, and is never interfered with save to admit of additions; 
so that the style of living not only for those who can afford it, 
but in every rank of society, becomes day by day more Juxurious, 
—refined luxury in the upper class being the counterpart of 
gross feeding in the lower ones, and, to our shame be it added, 
co-existent with starvation amongst those who have fallen and 
been trampled on or pushed aside in the great battle of life. 

No one can doubt for a moment that in England the waste 
of provisions is enormous. We are, it must be allowed, the most 
unsatisfactory feeders and the worst cooks in the civilised world, 
| dependent upon our neighbours across the Channel for almost 
everything that we know of the science of gastronomy and also 
‘for the best professors of the culinary art. We are mending, 
| perhaps, by slow degrees. Our School of Cookery has done 
something. But how many of us consider what elements are 
‘needful to the support of our bodies or know how to adapt our 
food towards the formation of flesh, bone, and muscle, or the 
generation of necessary heat? A knowledge of physiology is at 
present only posseesed by the advanced student, instead of its 
principles being, as they ought to be, guides to every man and 
woman. However, we are dealing for the present merely with 
| the question of economics, and must look more particularly into 
| Dr. Nichols’s statements as to the quality, quantity, and cost of 
‘necessary food. As he lays it down as an axiom, in the first 

place, that what we eat shall be pleasant to the taste, well prepared, 
i and nicely served, we need not feel nervous as to the quality of our 
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provender ; but then, at the very first start, we find that in 
cutting off what he considers useless and hurtful luxuries he 
debars us from tea, coffee, and chocolate, wines, cider, beer, and 
spirits, the three former being absolutely prohibited as hurtful 
stimulants and narcotics, and the latter, while allowed to be 
«syseful in rare cases medicinally,” condemned as having ‘no 
power to build up the system or sustain it,—the grapes, apples, 
and grain consumed in their manufacture being simply wasted.” 
The usefulness or otherwise of these things being an open ques- 
tion, each side having its antagonists and defenders, we need not 
enter upon it here; certain it is, that while to great numbers of 
rsons the abandonment of them would be an act of considerable 
self-denial, they cannot be classed as necessaries of existence, 
since it is quite possible to do without them. 
After speaking of the human body, the average weight of 
which, according to Dr. Nichols, is 154 pounds, of which 116 
pounds are pure water, and the remaining 38 pounds dry matter, 
the writer proceeds to show that since we only need to take in 
sufficient sustenance to repair daily waste, most people eat a great 
deal too much, and consequently commit a sin of even greater 
prevalence than that of drunkenness,—namely, gluttony. From 
eight to twelve ounces of dry food in the day is, according to Dr. 
Nichols, amply sufficient to keep a man in perfect health, with all 
his powers and faculties at their highest efficiency; but since 
water enters so largely into the composition of everything, it 
would take two pounds or more of food as it comes to the table 
to furnish the eight or twelve ounces of solid nutriment. In 
proof of his statements as to the sufficiency of his allowance, Dr. 
Nichols quotes the well-known case of the Venetian, Louis 
Cornaro, whose enfeebled constitution, restored by strict sobriety, 
became so healthy and vigorous, that at a hundred years old he 
was in the full possession of all his faculties and all his powers ; 
and he adds a list of those ascetics of early times who lived long 
and laboured hard upon scant fare of herbs and pulse, or coarse 
bread and water; and he proceeds to show that men and women 
of genius and wonderful powers of mind have very frequently 
been in all ages remarkably abstemious. 

“TI conclude,” says Dr. Nichols, ‘that the best diet, the one best 
adapted to the human constitution, and to sustain the highest vigour of 
body and mind, is one composed of bread and fruit. By bread I mean 
all the grains, placing wheat at their head, and including potatoes, 
yams, and the like, for the cooked potato is an inferior sort of bread. 
So is the chesnut. With bread and fruits as pivots, we may take milk 
and eggs simply, or in combination, as in cakes and puddings, or milk in 
its forms of cream, butter, and cheese. Then comes fish, and then the 
dearest and most doubtful and most expensivo form of food, flesh; and 
flesh is the part of diet that can be most easily done without, while 
bread in some form is almost indispensable.” 

When Dr. Nichols speaks of bread, however, he is far from 
alluding to the ordinary produce of the baker’s-shop, in the manu- 
facture of which only white flour, from which the most valuable 
portion of the wheat has been eliminated, is used. He would 
have bread made of unbolted wheaten meal, and the better to 
secure its purity, he would have every family possess a hand- 
mill, and grind for its own requirements. He would, moreover, 
have the bread raised with muriatic acid and bicarbonate of soda, 
and baked at home; such bread possessing, as he contends, most 


world, and would at once be condemned as unsound by the poli- 
tical economist, and cried-down as rank communism even by 
spiritual pastors of every shade of doctrine ; still there is some- 
thing in it which has an awkward knack of hitting hard at indi- 
vidual doors. When he says that any one of us would divide our 
loaf with the brother whom we actually saw present with us in 
need, and contends that want of thought, more than want of 
feeling, makes’ men extravagant, we cannot help agreeing with 
him to a certain extent, although we may not feel prepared, like 
the early Christians, to sell our possessions and distribute them 
to all men! Without going to extremes, we think that a little 
book like the one in question ought to do good, if it were only 
by teaching those who are obliged by necessity to economise, how 
to conduct their economies in a healthful fashion, some of the 
instances given in it of recoveries from hopeless sickness under a 
self-denying regimen being truly remarkable. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_—-+>- — 

The Magazines are usually dull at Christmas, and most of them pub- 
lish little of special interost this January. Each has, however, one 
or two articles worth indicating to our readers. They should see, for 
instance, in the Contemporary, the conclusion of Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s 
paper on Wesleyan Methodism, Mr. H. N. Oxenham’s defence of eternal 
perdition—which is really an able plea for the Catholic doctrine of 
purgatory—and Mr. R. F, Littledale’s trenchant and most severe 
account of popular Ultramontane literature. The Fortnightly 
commences its History of Home and Foreign Affairs, which is to 
be continued monthly, and is, we regret to see, a series of leaders, 
sometimes very spirited. We had hoped it would be an impartial 
history of the month, with as many facts and as few comments as 
would be compatible with a decided drift in the paper. Fraser gives 
us a very sound, though rather bitter paper about Turkey; and a valu- 
able account of the chances of a young man in any of the Indian 
Services, which reads to usa little rose-coloured, but is full of information. 
It wants, however, a table, showing the amount of time which usually 
elapses in passing from grade to grade. Blackwood has a useful paper 
on “ Army Reform,” deserving study, if only for the paragraph in which 
the writer suggests that part of our soldiers at least might be trained, 
as railway-porters are, without forfeiting their liberty ; and the usual 
discourse on Public Affairs, the noteworthy point in which is that 
Blackwood declares, avowedly in opposition to Lord Derby, that political 
ascendancy in Egypt must be a cardinal point in English policy. —— 
Macmillan’s best paper, as we have before said, is Mr. Freeman’s account 
of Montenegro, which will distinctly add to the immediately-useful in- 
formation of every reader; while the Cornhill has, besides a curious 
account of the Maories of Lake Taupo, just on the boundary of civilisa- 
tion, a brilliant, though a little high-flown, rhapsody on Aischylus. 

The Post-Ogfice London Directory for 1876, (Kelly and Co.)—This 
invaluable directory has been rendered still more useful in its present 
issue by a very important addition to the map and the Street Directory. 
To the namo of each street is added letters which will enable the reader to 
find on the map, the map-squares through which it runs. Thus, we look 
out Brecknock Road, N., in the Street Directory, and find appended to 
it the letters J3, K3, K4. This means that Brecknock Road will be 
found at the intersection of the line marked J with the line marked 3, 
also at that of the line marked K with the line marked 3, 

















valuable hygienic properties. Other preparations of wheat, such 
as furmenty, and porridge, or as the Americans call it, ‘‘ mash,” 
he also strongly recommends, as being both exceedingly nutritious 
and exceedingly economical,—three pounds of fine wheaten meal | 
containing, he says, as much nourishment as eight pounds of 
rump-steak, the cost being about in the proportion of 2d. against 
ls. 4d. per pound. With wheat at 7s. a bushel, says Dr. 
Nichols, the day’s supply would cost a penny, add another 


and again at the intersection of K with tho lino marked 4. The map 
also helps to show distances, since each side of the squares into which 
the map is divided is exactly half-a-mile, while the diagonal is very 
nearly three-quarters of a mile. As usual, the latest changes of address 


are included in the directory. 


Life in Christ. By Edward White. (Eliott Stock.)—Mr. White's 


title, without explanations, does not set forth the subject of his book, 
which is better expressed by a phrase, which we find in his prefatory 





penny for sugar and milk, and one more for fruit, and | note, “ The Source and Conditions of Human Immortality.” This great 
you would have a perfectly healthful and sufficient day's | and difficult theme he discusses in elaborate detail. Every passage of 
diet for threepence. Of course this calculation must depend | Scripture bearing on it is fully discussed, and disc ssed, we may say, in 
upon where you may happen to live. In London, for | an intelligent and comprehensive fashion. With Biblical knowledgo 
example, your bushel of wheat would cost 9s., and a penny- | and scholarship he is sufficiently well equipped, and if he is not always 
worth of milk anda pennyworth of fruit would be but a scant | correct, he is at least never disengenuous in his methods of interpretation. 
ration! So, when he comes to speak of cheese, and talks of | That the soul of man is not naturally possessed of immortality; that 


buying it at 4d. per pound, Dr. Nichols must be thinking of this gift is bestowed on it in virtue of the Incarnation of Christ, and may 
America! But, although some little exception may be occasion- | be withdrawn from it; that the probation which is to try whether men are 
| or ara not worthy of it is not limited to this life, that there will be “a 


ally taken to his estimates, he makes it very clear that an immen- | 
ne sess pa y . | presentation of the Gospel to the spirits of add the dead, who are to be 
sity may be done in the way of economy, even with advantage to | ? ships her 
h - 1. _ | judged by Jesus Christ at the last day ;” that the spirits of the departed 
ealth, and he shows that excellent, palatable, and nourishing |* . aay : ' 
kf inal dtl . | will be dealt with in many ways, that “‘some may sleep, some may be 
pi can be prepared at almost S eneeen cost, = t nied adhe | wholly conscious, some may be thinking, learning, improving; some 
oubt that to many persons the instruction contained in the little | may be in sorrow, some may be even in torment (Luke xvi.), some 
pamphlet may be extremely valuable. |may be wandering on earth as datmonia, some may be shut up in 
Dr. Nichols’s suggestive question, whether any one has the right the abyss, some may have been confined in Hades until the first advent, 
to squander money on hurtful indulgences while others are in some may havo been evangelised in Hades by the Spirit of Christ, and 
want, would, if answered as he would have it, revolutionize the ' some may bave been translated to heaven since Christ ascended there ;” 
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that the wicked will be raised “ for the endurance of physical suffering 
by fire,” but that this physical suffering will not endure for ever, the 
souls visited with it absolutely perishing under it,—these are some of 
Mr. White’s chief propositions. He maintains, it will be seen, the 
doctrine of annihilation, modified by a certain literalism, which, as 
compared with commonly accepted views, we may compare with the 
reaction in fayour of flogging criminals. Good men have suffered from 
actual fire, why should not the evil? asks Mr. White. Does he think 
that all the tortures which the good have suffered will be repaid to the 
wicked? Is the justice of God to be determined by the vile injustice of 
men? But we cannot argue these questions with Mr. White. His book 
is worth reading, though compression would have improved it, or, at 
least, made it more readable. 
fondness for dogs and speculations about their possible immortality, its 
* hatred of Free Churches” (an accusation to which we do not plead 
guilty), and its general unsoundness on these matters, are grievous to 
Mr. White, and it looks very much as if he includes us among the 
“literary triflers” who, together with all “titled clerical impostors 
and arrogant churchmen,” are the destined victims of hell-fire. 

Sister Anna; or, Could Aught Atone? By Mrs. Boulter. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This novel is constructed on the model of Mrs, 
H. Wood's “East Lynne.” <A wife, driven to madness by the coldness 
and cruelty of her husband and his sister, and moved as well by love 
for a handsome neighbour, leaves her home. A railway train—now the 
recognised avenger of guilt—slays her lover before he joins her, and 
she disappears from the story. The scene is changed to a manufactur- 
ing town, where the unhappy husband is finding distraction in the 
management of a large business. To this place has come a certain 
“ Sister Anna,” the companion and helper of two maiden ladies who de- 
yote themselves to ministering to the poor. The reader will not be 
slow to guess who this mysterious sister, so careful always to conceal 
her face, really is. We shall leave him to discover, if it so please him, 
the rest of the story for himself, frankly telling him that, in our 
judgment, it is not very interesting or edifying. The incidents 
are familiar, yet so arranged as to be improbable; the characters 
common-place. Every novel-reader must be weary of these women 
of unequalled beauty, the bad man who is graceful and unprin- 
cipled, the good hero who is high-principled and stern, and the model 
man who is tall and beautiful and gentle and good. The great novelty 


in the story is a most remarkable Quaker, who seizes the girl who has 
just refused him, and “ rains hot, burning kisses upon her cheeks, her 
eyes, her sweet, tender lips”; and afterwards fights a rival as furiously | 


as Achelous fought Hercules for Deianra. The Society seems never 
to have heard of this affair. We shall let the reader judge for himself 
of Mrs. Boulter’s manner. Here is the beginning of Vol. I. chap. 11. 
Tho wife’s lover declares his passion :—“ ‘Mrs. Rainsforth! Wynne!’ 
cried Arley Gough, as he caught her hands in his in a close and pas- 
sionate clasp. She looked into his face with wide-open, startled eyes. 
Something in his voice, in his manner, surprised her, and created 
within her a vague sensation of alarm.” “Somethingin his manner 
surprised her!” We should think it did. 

Bibliographical Guide to Latin Literature. Edited after Dr. E. 
Hiibner, with large additions, by John E. B. Mayor. (Macmillan.)— 
Every student of Latin owes a debt of gratitude for the labour, often so 
tedious, that has been expended on this book. It begins with an 
account of books ancient and modern which deal with the subject, and 
then enumerates works, treating of such early remains as the “ Carmina 
Privata,” the “Carmina Ludicra,” the “ Leges,” &c. After this, every Latin 
author, from Andronicus Livius (284-204 B.C.) to Bede and Boniface in 
the seventh century of our era, is given; treatises about his life and 
his style, editions of his works, and translations are enumerated. 
Terence, for iustance, occupies rather more than two pages, under two 
headings,—“ 1. Life. 2. The Six Comedies.” Under this are enumerated 
general treatises on the plays, and then come seven sub-headings referring 
to manuscripts, ‘the recension of Calliopus,” editions, language and 
metres, prologues and periochw, aucient commentators, and transla- 
tions. And so, mutatis mutandis, throughout the whole list. On 
one point, we must demur to Mr. Mayor’s judgment. He says, 
“Except in the case of technical authors, I have seldom cited recent 
translations; for the translator’s art for two centuries has sunk amongst 
us too often to, the level of a trade; the Elizabethan translators are 
mostly models of chaste and manly English.” We shall oppose to this 
not any opinion of our own, but what Mr. Joseph B. Mayor says on the 
same subject in his Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. “They 
[7.e., the translations mentioned in the list] are intended to be used mainly 
as models of English style. This being the caso, some will, perhaps, 
wonder that so little reference is made to those ‘ wells of English unde- 
filed,’ the Elizabethan translations of the classics. But these seemed 
to be more important for the history of the English language than as 
supplying a pattern for imitation, or conveying a true representation of 
the manner of the originals. Livy and the elder Pliny, as they appear 
in the pages of Philps or Holland, have an air of old-fashioned simpli- 
city which is hardly in keeping with our idea of tho Romans of the 
Empire. On the other hand, the younger Pliny is given to the life in 
the translations of Melmotte and Lord Ossory, a century and a half later.” 


Quicksands, By the Rey. Stephen Jenner. (Longmans.)—This is a 


We must mention that the Spectator’s | 


| new edition of certain essays published some years ago, to which the 
| author mow adds three of more recent date. The first of these is 
entitled, “Religion and its Dangerousness.” “ Christianity,” says Mr, 
Jenner, “is not properly speaking a religion. It is rather intended to 
| be the cure for religion.” Contrast with this Principal Tulloch’s com. 
parison between religion and theology. Surely, these contrasts are a 
little perplexing. Mr. Jenner, however, proceeds to modify his startling 
statement. His real purpose is to preach a very rigid spiritualism, 
“Matter,” he says, in an earlier essay, ‘always deadens mind ;” it ig 
an assertion more than doubtful, but it is an axiom to our author, and 
its application makes up much of his philosophy. Another essay ig on 
| * Charity,” which Mr. Jenner, we aro bound to say, contrives to make 
most unattractive ; and the third is on “ Truth, its Certainty and its 
Criteria.” 

Jack Afloat and Ashore. By R. Rowe, (Smith and Elder.)\—« The 
average Jack,” says the author, who has well proved his right to be 
heard on such topics, *“* seems to be neither the ‘injured innocent’ his 
thick-and-thin advocates make out, nor an unredeemed scamp, as others 
represent him.” This is Mr. Rowe’s thesis, and he makes it out. He 
tell’s Jack’s story just as he has heard it, and a very strange story it 
is. Here is one experience of a man who was in the maintop of a 
water-logged vessel for seven days :—‘‘ Every day but one we sighted 
sails, and they saw us, but would not come nigh us. There was an 
American liner had to haul up her yards to run clear of us.” Here is 
another :—“ Whaling I’ve been, sperming and Greenland ; and I’ve been 
in the slave-trade,—Chinese slave-trade. Well, what are coolies but 
slaves? Ours mutinied twice, Put a hundred of them in irons. Al} 
died ; 150 died together.” And here’s a third, which speaks well for the 
economy of Yarmouth workhouse :—‘ Fifty shipwrecked sailors in all, 
and there we were for eleven days, The first day they gave usa round 
of bread-and-treacle each, and afterwards potatoes, and now and then 
a bit of meat, and a bucket of small-beer amongst the lot. They wanted 
us to take 2s, apiece, and tramp back to Sunderland up to our knees in 
snow.” “How Wrecks are Caused,” “ Rescue,” * Ratcliffe Highway,” 
“ Sailors’ Homes,” “ Training-ships,” are among the subjects discussed. 
A fairer and better-informed statement of tho case as it stands between 
the sailor and his employer one could not find. 

Constantia. By the Author of “One Only.” 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The complications which are necessary in order that a love- 
story may bo properly prolonged are commonly a little tiresome. Our 
author mapages them with more than ordinary skill. Mrs. Craik, the in- 
triguing little woman, who sets everything wrong, is a really natural and 
possible character, and her contrivances are credible. But if the first 
volume of the novel, which tells how the wooing began and how it ended, 
is anyhow readable, the second, which describes the heroine’s life after 
her dream of happiness is over, and the growth of her character, is 
more than readable. In truth, we have not often scen a study of tho 
kind which has pleased us more. Constantia at Templecombe is a 
pretty picture, which any one who makes acquaintance with it will not 
easily forget. We must not omit to give a special word of praise to the 
quaint and truthful sketch of old Mr. Luttrell. 

A Trip to Music-Land. By Emma L. Shedlock. With twenty illus- 
trations by T. King James. (Blackie and Son.)—The difficulties of 
teaching the important clement of time, and the value of notes and 
signatures, in music, form a great obstacle to all young beginners. 
The authoress, by weaving those rudiments into the meshes of a fairy 
web, has endeavoured to lighten the impedimenta laid on tyros at the 
outset of their musical career, with what success we will leave the 
teachers, ‘‘who complain of the drudgery of the earlier lessons,” to 
decide. For ourselves, we must confess that, although we have been 
entertained by the cleverness with which the subject has been handled, 
and admire the ingenuity which appointed Musical Notation to be 
photographer, Prolongation, surgeon, and Tie, governor, of the State 
prisons, to King Harmony, yet there are many pages which remind us 
more of Hamilton than Hans Andersen, and the chapter on Galin’s 
notation, in the chevé method, is an arithmetical puzzle. We earnestly 
hope that Progress will not come to the Music-land throne with Reform 
as his prime minister, until our eyes are incapable of reading scores. 
The most successful parts of the book are those which treat of the 
metronome and the different temp7z, and the illustration of staccato, 
legato, accent, syncopation, and emphasis, which are explained more 
lucidly than ever we remember to have seen. The pictures are very 
comical, and will, we fear, have a greater attraction for young learners 
than a good deal of the matter to which they are appended. 


2 
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Furnished Lodgings. By Anna H. Drury. vols. (Bentley.)— 
Under this unpretending title Miss Drury contrives to give her readers 
plenty of romantic incident. Indeed, tho situation with which the story 
opens is curious,—a young lady, left by the old lady to whom she has 
| been companion in possession of a house and an annuity, which she is 
| to enjoy so long as a pet dog and cat continue to live, while she herself 

is never to be absent from the house for a single night. Plots against 
| the lives of these important animals, and against the fulfilment of the 
| other condition, are, of course, made. There is also, of course, a love- 
| story. And the whole is made up with the skill of a practised hand into 
| readable tale. Tho best thing in the book is the description of the 





| loan-cffice. 
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The Impeachment of Mary Stuart, and other Papers, Historical and 


Biographical. By John Skelton. (Black wood.)—We had almost thrown 
this volume aside. ‘ Mary Stuart” is a hopeless subject, on which argu- 
ment, such are the causes which determine men’s judgments about it, 
is wholly useless. One might almost say that the Tweed divides her 
partisans from her enemies, as far at least as the literary class is con- 
cerned. There are many in Scotland who doubtless think of her as 
John Knox thought; only they are mostly inarticulate, except in the 
matter of theology. But we found that “ Mary Stuart” does not occupy 
more than a third of the book. The rest is occupied with miscellaneous 
essays, Which are written with a brilliancy of style which is as delight- 
fal as it is uncommon. Lord Macaulay is no favourite with Mr. Skelton, 
but he will probably pardon us for saying that we have not read any- 
thing in modern English so bright, so vigorous, so incisive, out of the 
pages of the great Whig essayist and historian. The motto which Mr. 
Skelton puts on his title-page is “ In Defence !” and he defends Dryden 
and Bolingbroke, as well as the Queen of Scots. Ile makes out, we think, 
a better case for the statesman than for the poet, whose offences are 
indeed hard to pardon. No vileness in his contemporaries excuses him. 
His genius should have raised him out of their mire, as Milton's raised 
him out of that of Carey and Herrick. Tow deep he sank in it may 
be judged, by seeing not only how he travestied Shakespeare, but how 
he actually made Ovid more foul. Tho third part of the volume con- 
tains essays on Charles James Napier, and Robert Loe, the minister of 
Grey Friars’ Church. The latter of those two is peculiarly interesting, 
but Mr. Skelton must pardon us for doubting whether the large-minded 
man of whom he writes would have spoken of another form of faith as 
“a system of sacramental mystification and sacerdotal pretences,” 
would have talked of ‘‘a slippery roll of anointed bishops,” or have 
allowed that his Church had “ snapt the chain which bound them to 
ancient Christendom.” 

Songs of the Noon-Tide Rest. By Lucy Massey. (Macmillan.)— 
This is a volume of genuine poetry, though with too little variety of 
tone to win a genoral recognition of its merits. “These verses,” says 
the author, in her preface, “have for their almost exclusive theme love 
in its varied phases.” She must sing out of her inspiration, and she does 
sing very sweetly, but thera is a want of strength and variety in ber 
utterances. The poem which has most attracted us is one in which the 
poet has touched a subject somewhat out of her usual range. We shall 
quote a part of it, with an apology for not giving the whole. The mother 
speaks, while her son and the girl ho loves are parting :— 


“The boy and the girl must part to-night, 
With tears, no doubt, and a whispered vow; 
But I have to bear my parting now, 

As I sit here by the ashes white. 

Do they grieve—those two—in the moonlight sheen, 
With lips so close that they need not speak, 
Yet whispering softly, cheek to cheek, 

‘Will you think of me with the miles between ? 

A month or so, and the joy will come, 

The flower bloom sweet that the tears have fed ; 
A few short weeks, that are quickly sped, 
Then the ended watch, and the welcome home. 
So it seems to me, such a moment's pain, 
Who look at the grief across the years, 
Cost how little such easy tears, 
Why the sun shines out, and what of the rain! 
But my parting is for a life, I trow, 
The days when I made his world are done, 
A new bright thread in the web is spun; 
And I knew how it must be long ago. 
Child of mine, who is true and good, 
Can I think a wish to narrow your heart; 
Or that I might keep the old dear part, 

Would | bind the growing life where it stood! 

I shall sit, I know, by my son's bright hearth, 
Lean on his arm as the weakness grows, 
Learn his smile again in his child, who knows ? 

There's pleasure enough, aud an easy path. 

But to watch his fuller life—to see 
What I gave the child how the man can spend, 
That is beiter still, so 1 find the end, 


| begins with the fall of Constantinople, probably as convenient a date as 
any that could be fixed, though certainly of the latest. He concludes 
with 1789, and at that point the translator’s continuation begins, There 
jis no question of the value of whatever M. Michelet wrote, but for 
| English students his work required some modification. The list of 
| French poets, orators, and mon of letters, on pp- 269-273, might have 
| been well reduced. Three-fourths of the names are of no consequence 
| to the student for whom the book is meant, though all of them may 
| be recognised by specialists of one kind or the other. English litera- 
| ture is represented by a modest list, which does not oceupy half 4 page. 
Among these it is curious to find Addison mentioned as a celebrated 
We hardly know whether we should include under this 
heading Shakespeare and Fletcher's Two Noble Kinsmen, edited by Mr. 
Walter W. Skeat. (Cambridge University Press.) The play has a general 
interest, on account of the share which Shakespeare is said to have 
taken in its composition,—a share which Mr. Skeat assigns with confi- 
dence, and which amounts to about one-half of the whole. Tho story, 
we may remind our readers, is that of Palamon and Arcite. Some of 
the scenes, especially in the fifth act, are quite worthy of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Skeat’s notes will bo found very useful to the student We havo 
to mention a new edition of the Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geo- 
graphy, edited by the Rev. G. Butler (Longmans), a volume containing 
thirty-one excellent maps. In Classics, we have the Axabasis of 
Xenophon, Book 3, with English notes, edited by Alfred Pretor. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) The notes seem judiciously copious. In 
the First Rook of Xenophon's Memorabilia, by the Rev. C. C. Moberley 
(Rivingtons), the notes are adapted for the teacher’s purpose with 
the skill of an experienced hand. References are made to the 
Rugby “Syntax.” Unhappily we do not all use it. When aro 
we to have a Public School Greek Primer ? In this class we may 
reckon a very full Notes on the Greek Testament, the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, by the Rev. A. Carr. (Rivingtons.) We shall hope to have 
the opportunity of examining this more in detail, but we can already 
see that it is worth examination. The Graduated Course of Trans- 

lation from English into French, edited by Professor Ch. Cassal and Pro- 

fessor Theodore Karcher (Longmans), is likely to be a most useful book. 

In French, as in Latin, the teacher should begin as soon as possible with 

presenting to the scholar connected pieces for translation. “ Exercises,” 

as wo commonly have them, may be done ad infinitum without pro- 

ducing any effect. However copious the aid which it may be necessary 

to give, the sooner the pupil is started on this line the better. The 

“graduated course” is excellent, and the help supplied by the vocabu- 

lary judicious. In the “London Series of French Classics,” wo 

have Toussaint Louverture, by A. de Lamartine, edited by Professor C. 

Cassal. (Longmans.) In German, we have A Practical Compendium 

of German Grammar on Mnemonic Principles, by David Milne. (Long- 

mans); and Sehiller’s Song of the Bell, by C. Belton (Longmans), 

furnished with running notes, a vocabulary, and a synopsis of German 

grammar, just the book fora student who wishes to plunge in medias 

res, nota bad plan for those who have some experience and readiness in 

acquiring languages. We have also to mention 7asso, La Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, Cantos I., [1., with Introduction and Notes by H. B. 
Cotterill (the Clarendon Press); and A Short Introduction to the Ordi- 
nary Prakrit of the Sanserit Dramas, by FE. B. Cowell (Williams and 
Norgate); and in mathematics, Kuclid Simplified, by J. B. Morrell. 
(H. S. King and Co.) “In France and Germany, the text of Euclid has 
long since been discarded,” meanwhile it holds its place here in local and 
University examinations, and teachers are helpless.—— Navigation in 

Theory and Practice, by Henry Evans, LL.D. (Collins), belongs to that 
useful series, *‘ Collins’s Adyanced-Science Series.” 





poet. 


























New Epritions.—Many persons will be glad to seo a new edition of 
the English translation of The Betrothed, by Alessandro Manzoni, which 
Messrs. Bell and Sons have published in a cheap and convenient form 





And I thank my God that such end can be.” 

The author is a lover of nature, and some of hor descriptions are beau- 
tiful, but she is not quite as exaci as modern taste demands. “Tall | 
snowdrops” do not bloom at the same timo when “there are blue-bells 
in the wood,” and tho “crimson foxglove ” does not “ hang its head” in 
October. 

Olivia Raleigh. By W.W. Follett Synge. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The interest of Olivia Raleigh lies in the answer to a curious qnestion 


in casuistry. A young man has a large fortune left to him, on the con- 
dition that ho marries a certain young lady within a year. He sees her, 
and loves her dearly, but the question occurs, “ Would it not be mer- 
cenary to seck a love which would bring mo so large a gain?” The 
problem is interesting, bat no slight improbabilities in the story are re- 
quired before it can be put. Is it credible that a man of sense like Silas | 
Fletcher would ever have made sucha will, besides committing the addi- , 
tional folly of giving the reversion of the money to a man of whose 
selfishness he must have been convinced? Apart from this fault, as we 
take it to be, the story is a good one. The two brothers, Parson Jem, 
the priest of the old school, and the lively Frenchwoman Penelope 
—Madame de Ségalas—are all skilful studies. 

Scnoor-Books.—A Summary of Modern History. Translated from 
the French of M. Michelot, and continued to the present time, by M. 
C. M. Simpson. (Macmillan.) “ Modern istory,” with M. Michelet, } 


| rectness, a point about which ho has been fiercely assailed. 


in the “ Novelists’ Library.” The Roman and the Teuton, by Charles 





Kingsley (Macmillan), appears in a new edition, with a preface by Pro- 


fessor Max Miiller, which, besides its touching tribute to the memory 
of the man, contains an interesting vindication of his substantial cor- 
Wo 
have also to mention The /Iebrew Nution and its Literature, by Samuel 





| Sharps (John Russell Smith); //indrances to Spiritual Life, a course of 


Lent lectures, by G. F. Prescott (W. W. Gardner); Poems, by William 
Wilson, edited by Benson J. Lossing (Poughkeepsie: Wilson); and 
Henderson's Scotch Proverbs, with explanatory notes and a glossary, by 
James Donald. (Tegg.) Some of these may be quoted with advantage: 
—* God be with the gude Laird o’ Balmaghie, for he ne‘er took mair 
frao a poor man than what ho had ;” “Count siller after a’ your kin ;” 
“Next to nao wife, a gude wife is the hest;” ‘ Maidens want naething 
but a husband, and then they want everything.” But it is monstrous 
to call such a platitude as this a proverb,—“ Gold is beneficial only in 
the hands of virtue.” 
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To SusscRIBERS IN THE UNITED Srates.-- The Annual Subscription tg 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. Gd, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be seat from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED Kincpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.. 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 


and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, Postage 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Sprotator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the Charges for Advertisements have been slightly 
increased, 


SCALE OF CHARGES, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





Half-Page 








£10 10 0| Narrow Column........ seveseeseeers £3 10 0 
5 5 0} Half-Column .... - 1160 
Quarter-Page ......... eoceeecsoceoce 212 Quarter-Columz ......... 0M 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











OYAL IRISH 
ENVELOPES.—Maker’s name and following trade-marks woven in every 

sheet :—First Quality, “Royal [rish Liven,” and Crown; Second Quality, “ Pure 
—— Irish Harp and Crown. Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 


LINEN WRITING - PAPERS and 


Wholesale of MARCUS WARD and Co., Royal Ulster Works, Be!fast and 








CHATTO AND WINDUS PUBLISHERS. Mr. EMERSON’S a hy a 8vo, cloth 
’ 4 extra, price 7s 6d. 
ee LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. By 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. 
ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy., By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Now ready, crown 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. Also, Queen Mother and The IFIRST EDITION of SHA KE- 


Resamond ; feap, 8vo, 5s.—Atalanta in Calydon; SPEARE. 1623. Mr. 
crown 8vo, 6s,—Chastelard, a Tragedy; feap. 8vo, : 
7s.—Songs before Sunrise; crown 8vo, 1¢s 6d.— 
William Blake, a Critical Essay; demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 162.—Poems and Ballads; feap. 8vo, 9s. 
—Notes on * Poems and Bal!ads"’; 8vo, Is.—Both- 
well, a Tragedy; crown 8vo, 12s 6d.—George Chap- 
man, an kKssay; crown &syo, 7s.—Songs of Two 
Nations: Dire, a Sovg of Italy, Ode on the French 
Republic ; crown 8vo, 6s, 





William Shakespeare's 
Cc medies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published ac- 
cording to the true Original Copies. London, printed 
by Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount, 1623. An 
exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original. 
In reduced Facsimile, by a Photographic process. 
With an Introduction by J.O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPs. 
Small 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 10s 6d. 


“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit 
of having done more to facilitate the critical study of 


“Matured thought and ripened power...... Our the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 


extracts, copious as they are, fail to convey an idea of 
the sustained strength and beauty of the entire work, 
which we are inclined to rank as Mr. Swinburne’s 
masterpiece."'—Atheneum, 


HAYDONS CORRESPONDENCE 
and TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son, and 
23 Illustrations. 

‘Here we havea full-length portrait of a most re- 
markable man.,.....His son has done the work well— 
is clear and discriminating on the whole, and writes 


latter."—Athenweum, 


speare clubs and societies put together. A complete | 
facsimile of the celebrated first folio edition of 1623 for 
half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is ne- 
cessarily rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a 
genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be = | 
useful and far more bandy to the student than t 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


with ease and vigour......0ver and above the interest | JJ7S7'ORICAL and LEGENDARY 


that must be felt in Haydon himself, the letters afford | 
us the opportanity of studying closely many of the 
greatest men and women of the time...... We do not 
hesitate to say that these letters and table-talk form 
a mcst valuable contribution to the history of art and 
literature in the past generation. The editor has 
selected and arranged them with uncommon judgment, 


BALLADS and SONGS. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Now first published in a collected form, Crown 4to, 
Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel, A. B. Hough- 
ton, A. F. Sandys, W. Small, J. D. Watson, GQ. J. | 
Pinwell, F. Walker, and others. In elegantly-designed 
binding, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


| 
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W. S. GILBERT'S PLAYS. 

ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GIL- 

BERT:—“ A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” “ Palace of 

Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” “Trial by Jury,” &c. Crown 

8vo, 9s. 

**A book which not only the modern playgoer, but 
those who do not frequent the theatre, can read with 
equal pleasure.’—ra. 


SIGNA: a Novel. By Ovma. New 
and Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. The 
other Volumes of the Collected Edition (all uniform 
in size and price) are: — Folle-Farine.—Idalia: a 
Romance.—Chandos; a Novel.—Under Two Flags. 
—Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage.—Tricotrin: the Story of 
a Waif and Stray.—Held in Bondage; or, Granville 
de Vigne.—Pascarel: Only a Story.—Puck: his 
Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c.—A Dog of Flanders, 
and other Stories.—Strathmore; or, Wrought by bis 
Own Hand.—Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

“ Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature,& 
deep admiration of the beautiful in form and colour, 


are the gifts of Ouida.”"—AMorning Post. 


WHITE CONQUEST. By W. Her- 
WORTH DIXON. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 
“The best-written, most instructive, and most 


| ertertaining book that Mr. Dixon has published since 
| ‘ New America,’ "—Athenzum. 


addisg inany notes that contain ana and anecdote. “Will be welcomed by all true lovers of art...... We | 
Every page has thus its point of interest...... The book | must be grateful that so many works of a school dis- | 
will no doubt have a wide audience, as it well | tinguished for its originality should be col ected into a | 
deserves.”— Vonconformist. | single volume.”—Saturday Revicw. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Fac- 
similes, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

“Much interesting information and acute observa- 


tion in the letters from Rome.,..... The charming letters 
| from Paris, Florence, and Rome, in which Prout 
| described the events of the day, are the most perfect 
specimens of what a foreign correspondence ought to 
be." —Academy. 


CHATTO and WERDUS » Piccadilly | Ww. 








BANK Of 


SCOTLAND. 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 


PAID UP, 
LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


£1,000,000. 





RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


he Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
wai, in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 


PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 
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ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
FREDERICK , ono here coeetty 

c anuel College, Cambridge, an 
Boholer Of eter of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

g and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 


90, 1876. 
to be obtained at the College. 
Prospectuses '0 ©ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


a we Pal . 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
GREEK CLASS on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 





at 250 m., under R. SAWARD, MLA., Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
edt” JOHNSON’S 





SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 158!. 

SPECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 

COOPER'S HILL, &c. 

N.B.—There are Four Exhibitions of £50 a year each, 
tenable for two years, by boys leaving this School at 
Cooper's Hill, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., and other 
Exhibitions appropriate or contingent to the School, 
to the annual amount of £1,000. Inclusive terms, 
£62 4s per annum. 

OVER COLLEGE. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. Wm. BELL, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ch. Coll, Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition Fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum. 
Board in Masters’ houses, £45 per annum. 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN on January 19. 

Three Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 
guineas per annum, tenable for one or three years, are 
offered for open competi ion. 

Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secretary. 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


1 TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL 


The LENT TERY, 1876, will begin, for New Pupils, 
on TUESDAY, JANUARY 18th, at 9.30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of several cther Railways. 

Discipline is maintained withovt corporal punish- 
ment or “ impositions,” 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the hool, fees, 
and other particulars may be obtained at the Office of 
the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Mr. H. S. Foxwett, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, will begin a course of Twenty- 
Four Lectures on Tuesday, January 18th, at 5 pm. 
the subsequent Lectures will be delivered at the same 
hour, on following Thursdays and Tuesdays. The 
subject of the Course will be “The Principles of 
Political Economy, considered Historically, and in 
their Applications to certain Social Problems, especi- 
ally the Relations between Capita) and Labour.” Fee 
for the Course, £2 12s 6d. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM 
Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory. and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Paiblic School. 
The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 
There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, A. R. 
ABBOTT, B.A. 
The Station for the School is ‘ Seven Sisters.” 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Thursday, January 











27,1876. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before. 
Classics.—F. W. Levander, F.RA.S., Managing 


Master; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy.—John 
Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in Mathe- 
matics in the University of London. 

Chemistry —F. 8. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

English, History, Geography —F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S.; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French.—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in 
University College School. 

German.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London. 

Writing —C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Mastor 
in University College School. 

Drawing. —Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 

Gymnastics.—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire and Miss Case. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 


London, N.W. 
HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentif rice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. So d by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


HE Rev. H. A. MITTON, Master of 

Sherburn Hospital, Durham, wishes to receive 

a YOUNG MAN to read for University or Ordination. 

Excellent house, gardens, stables, &c.—Address as 
above. 


NCHOOL for BOYS from 5 to 12.— 
k_) Recommended by Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master of 
Rugby, the Rev. Canon Duckworth, and the Lady 
Isabella Stewart.—For terms, &c., apply at 70 Abbey 
Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR- 
4 SCHOOL,— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, January 18 and 19, 1876.—Seniors 
must be under 16, Juniors under 14 on January 1. 
Identical papers will be set simultaneously at LAN- 
CASTER and CAMBRIDGE, 
Particulars on application to the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER. 


] ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lorn 
Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Lytre.ton. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words:—*“After what I have said, I 
need hardly add* that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of sma]! Forms and close personal attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 
average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the largest schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire department 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsuypassed. 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
education and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
to the present management of the Schoo! is invited. 

Inclusive terms—for sons of laymen, from £65 to 
£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 

For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
Jauuary 21. 

QHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 

e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 

Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 

System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 

—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 

Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 

EDSTEADS and BEDDING.— 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has on show a very 

large assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Child- 

ren's Cots, &c. 150 Patterns fixed for inspectivn. 
All of best make and of guaranteed quality. 

Strong Iron Stumps, for servants..,....... 12s to 228. 

Strong Iron French, do., do. .......++..+ 15s to 25a 6d, 

Superior do., best colours, brass knobs, 20s to 150s. 

7 






















Brass French Beadsteads 8s to 114s. 
Do., dO.. CXt1A StPONZ....ccccececreceseresees 1478 to 315s, 
Ha!f-Tester Bedsteads, brass fittings ...40s to 240s. 
Do., do., foot-rails, all brass ........ -408 to 4008, 





Children’s Cota, Chair Bedste , Couches, &c, 
Elongated Bedste:ds, &c., in every variety. 
I EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON. Extreme care is taken, even where the 
prices are the lowest, to use only such material as 
will wear satisfactorily. Bedding can be supplied of 
a@ common quality, but is not kept in stock. 








For Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. 4f.-Gin) 5ft. 
Es.dj£s.di£s8, 4. 

Best Straw Palliasses ........ eceseneees . 124.16 4m 18. 
Best French Alva Mattresse «|. 12 6. 18 6L O6 
Coloured Woe! ditto ........ ove 176t 6.j)1 9. 


Best Brown Wool ditto 
Good White Wool ditto 
Extra Super ditto, ditto.. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 
Extra Super ditto ...... 
German Sprin 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing 
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French Mattress for use over spring)t 15 ./2 11 .|2 17 
Extra Super ditto.............. weencceeed 2 8631264 . 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib............ Lan ie 7./ 


Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d per Ib.../3 12 6): . 
Do. Best White do., at 3s 6d perlb/415 .|7 3./8 2. 
Feather Pillows, 33 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to 
29864; Down Pillows, from 11s 6d to 18s. Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


ILLIAM SS BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ir ger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 85% Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 

















HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday, and during the week, the grand panto- 

mime WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, in which the 

celebrated Vokes family will make their ecapeeenanee 

in England. Preceded by the farce of “ The White Hat." 

rs open at 6.30, to commence at 7. Morning per- 

for every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 

Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Box-Office open 
from 10 till 5 daily. 


fPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
Five. Admission 1s. 
a ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until six. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
." CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS, 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further calls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. 8,,"’ 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills gotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
gens INSURANCE COMPANY, 
a4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Rey Pi 
at the Office, 


ts, Prospect and Forms may be had 
or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free. 
- GEORGE HUMPH REYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
mena sees: GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { Joi1N J. BROOMFIELD. 


— LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
Premiums upon Fire Policies falling due at Christ- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 
( NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Pain-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
































Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 ++» £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year............. .730 
Amount paid on Death to Decem +» 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 










years ended 31st December last —- 662,104 
Aggregate Re i B itherto 
allotted. S 5,523,138 





The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
missions) are under 4 per cent. on the annual income, 

ATTENTION is especially called to the New (R8- 
VISBD AND REDUCED) Rates OF Premium recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOW&R than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &+., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
‘ —Health insured, soundness secured, ease, 
comfort, and longevity procreated. The benefits 
under disease from using these incomparable medi- 
cines are known to all who have given them a fair 
trial. They cannot be too highly recommended for 
the favourable influence they exercise over the skin. 
In all eruptions, inflammations, ulcerations, the de- 
tergent qualities of this unguent render it so efficacious 
in first cleansing and purifying the diseased part, then 
inducing renewed onl heoktae action, as to ultimately 
leave the surface in the highest health. Holloway's 
Ointment works the most wonderfully beneficial re- 
sults in bad legs, chronic sores, &c, by improving and 
quickening the sluggish and imperfect circulation, 
removing all corrupt matter, and increasing the 
disposition to heal. 








DUNBAR’S 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROALS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 


Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 
Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, F.C. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL 


M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the } 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 





PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- — axialiiculentaie = 


ings, Strand, W.C 


K INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
7 This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


EPPS’S 
COCOA 





seal, pink label, and cork branded ISKY . . 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” SOITAT., TO THE PINEST | > "DAT 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titendeld Street, Oxford EQUAL TO THE PINEST ARROWROOT, 


Street, W. 
4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


»D xT 
BROWN 

and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 

ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


CORN FLOUR 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 


nared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- a] We ‘ ROTTITS nl 
tek te Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S8.E, 

T ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 

VRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard, 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

i RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
J Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
1 IVE E : OM § ©. 

- | (GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 

Successful and Health - Giving. 
Stimulates the action of the liver, 
promotes digestion, aad supplies om fas ad oh . ae 
tone and vigour to the system. ,\OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From IN OAK CASES, 

Chemists, or free by rail on receipt | FOR 
of Post-office Order for 3s, to teal 

GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. INDIA, THE COLONIES, 

In consequence of Spurious Imitations of HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | plate AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 

4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA Special Lists post free. 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of Bs 
We See ene ae SAUCE 

: after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROssE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


| PINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution as the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion; and as the safest aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
Infante. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond Street, 
London; and all Chemists. 











OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 





CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





euaiuel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by al! Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





M ae ae ae 


\ EB B’S 





Illustrated Catalogues post-free, Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - Hovse BUILDINGS, PouLTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD SrRERT (76,77, and 
78), West END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMsS: THE 
RoyaL CuTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





fPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES > 


A T 


ESTABLISHED D E A N E ; Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE KNIvEs, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— SPOONS, — _ 248 to 40s; — 16s to 30s.| Barns—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, | BepsTkADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SkTS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornicks—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

DisH Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 52a; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CrUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, | _ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 


56s, 95s. 





— Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33, 
LAMPS— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCE Urensits—Copper, Lin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. | TURNERY Goons, BrusHEes, Mats, &c. 
COAL-SOUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. | Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | Hor-WaTER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &&. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 
. e112 
DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 





‘FR EDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


1g ry 7 r min sN aa Cc 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





AND POLSON’S | 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S| 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the | 


| 
|: 
|? 








—_______ 
| Now ready, Part I., price 5s; by post, 5s 6d, the 
| a Paper Issue of the : Large- 
LOSSARY of the LANCASHIRE 
Sue DIALECT. 
ublished for the Manchester Literary Club, b 

IRELAND and Co., Manchester; and TRUDNER and 

| London. a 
January 24, demy octavo, price 2s 6d, Part L. of the 

4, 4 ¥ » Ps a e 
ALOSSARY of the LANCASHIRE 
t 4 DIALECT, with Etymological Notes, Illustra- 
tious from the older Engtish Authors and Lancashire 
| Writers in the Dialect, aud Examples of Colloquia} 

Usage. By J. H. NopAL and G. MILNER. 

- ichester: IRELAND and Co.; London: Trupyge 
; and Co, ‘ 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No 291, JANUARY, will be published oc 
SATURDAY next, the 15th instant. ’ ba 

CONTENTS. 
1. ScorTtsH STATESMEN: THE DALRYMPLES, 

ARMY RECRUITMENT. 
THE TWO AMPERES. 
| GARDINER’S ReiGN or JAMES I. 
| WAGNER AND MODERN Music. 
| PostaAL TELEGRAPHS. 
PATTISON’s Lire OF CASAUBON. 

ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
| 9. THE SUEZ CANAL. 

London: LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLAok, 
pesca nce nse : 
| Te E QUARTERLY REVI EW, 

No, 281, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 





| 






OWT orm cons 


. HATFIRLD House. 

. Forster's Lire or Swrrt. 

THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE. 

. WORDSWORTH AND GRAY. 

. MODERN METHODS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL 

ASTRONOMY. 

3. SAINTE-BRUVE. 

7. THe NORMAN KINGDOM IN SICILY. 

8. PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC MONEYS. 

9, MERCHANT SHIPPING AND FURTHER LEGISLATION, 
*,* Nos. 279 and 280 will contain the GENERAL 

INDEX to the last 20 volumes, and be published in 

February. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


\ IND: a QUARTERLY REVIEW 
4 of PSYCHOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY. No.1, 
January 1, 1876. Price 8s; Annual Subscription, 12s, 
post free. 


PS 


om 


CONTENTS. 
PreraAtoRY Worps. By the Editor (Professor G. 
Croom Robertson). 
Tus COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF MAN. By Herbert 
Spencer. 
PHYISOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY. By James 
Sully. 
CONSISTENCY AND REAL INFERENCE. By John Venn. 
Tus THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN ITtS APPLICATION TO 
Practice. By Henry Sidgwick. 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
PHILOSOPHY AT OxrorRD. By the Rector of Lincoln 
College. 
EARLY LIFE OF JAMES MILL. By Professor Bain. 
CRITICAL Notices, Rerorrs, Notes, &c. By G. H. 
Lewes, Professor Flint, J. G. McKendrick, Professor 
T. M. Lindsay, Mr. CO. Coupland, Professor Bain, and 
the Editor. 
*,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. 
QUARTERLY 





rPUHE BRITISH 
REVIEW.—Published on the Ist of JANUARY, 
APRIL, JULY, and OCTOBER, price 6s; or 21s per 
Annum, prepaid. Intending Subscribers for 1876 
should send a Guinea to the Publishers before the lst of 
January. 
No. CXXV., for JANUARY, contains :— 
1. HERBERT SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY. 
2. AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
THe HINDU WOMAN, REAL AND IDEAL. 
SBRVIA. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND Foreign LOANS, 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND, 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS IN ITALY, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HODDER and StouGuTon, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, the First Number of a New and Greatly 
Enlarged Series of 
HME ARGONAUT. A High-class 
Monthly Magazine. Price Sixpence. Devoted 
to Literary, Scientitic, Social, and Religious Subjects. 
Edited by GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 
CONTENTS—J ANUARY. 
THE BintH OF ALcHEMY. By Prof. Gladstone, F.B.S. 
SEEING THE INVISIBLE; OR, THE Use OF THE SUPEB- 
NATURAL IN ART. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A, 
New-Year's-Day CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. By 
William Andrews. 
THE JUBILEE SINGERS. By Prof. W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.E, 
REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND. By Mrs. van Heytheysen. 
THE City oF Love. By Rev. G. Wade Robinson. 
RicHARD FritH. A New Tale. By the Author of 
‘Ups and Downs of an Old-Maid's Life.” To be 
continued Monthly, 
REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
GEOLUGY. By B. B. Woodward. 
Puysics. By Prof. W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.E. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES—CORRESPONDENCK, 
REVIEWS OF Books. 
London: HoppEeR and StrouGnTon, Paternostsr Row. 
‘PHE HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTURER has received the com- 
mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of 
tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character. It will positively renew and 
restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 
and faded Hair. It will streugthen and invigorate the 
Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant grewth. No other preparation can produce 
the same beneficial result, Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 63, 

Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 


BMS He ge 
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FIFTH THOUSAND. 





NOW READY. 
THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
THE 


DEVIL’S CHAIN. 


BY EDWARD JENKINS, MLP., 
Autuor or “ Grxx's Bary,” &c. 


In small post Svo, price 5s. 


EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW. 

« All our readers know ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ and 
some of them are familiar with its successors 
from the same hand. This book surpasses all 
these efforts of the social and Christian reformer 
put together...... It ought to prove to the pledged 
total abstainer and temperance reformer aliko 
the most powerful human weap on ever wielded 
by them...... No one who reads a page of it will 
Jay it down in a hurry, and no one who has read 
it will ever again treat the great curse of our 
age with indifference.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
“This book outvies in interest the most sen- 
sational of novels, and is sure to he widely read 
both in Britain and in America.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“A nursery-story for men and women...... 
We are at a loss to conceive what good end Mr. 
Jenkins can suppose himseif to bo promoting 
by putting forth this inexpressibly silly book.” 


SCOTSMAN. 


“This powerful and well-sustained story 
contains ample evidence of being the work of a 
man of genius.” 


SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

«¢The Devil’s Chain’ is boidly written, and 
full of dramatic incident......Mr. Jenkins’s 
book will be more fruitful for good than any 
discussion in the House of Commons......‘ The 
Devil’s Chain’ will do valuable service for the 
temperance cause, and it will certainly create 
a sensation in literary and political circles.” 


NONCONFORMIST. 

“Tn ‘The Devil’s Chain’ Mr. Jenkins has 
given another illustration of the originality of 
his genius, as weil as of his courage as a re- 
former. He has undertaken to unmask and to 
assail the demon of strong drink, and the re- 
sult is the most powerful contribution which 
has yet been made to the literature of the 
temperance party.” 


NORTHERN ECHO. 

“Mr. Jenkins deserves our thanks for the 
fearless manner in which he has handled some 
of the most appalling social evils of our time. 
Of all these evils none are more horrible than 
intemperance; and it will indeed bo well if 
‘ The Devil’s Chain’ helps to chain down the 
demon of drink.” 


COSMOPOLITAN. 

“We have seldom read a work with more 
interest, and we may add with more emotion, 
than the book entitled ‘The Devil’s Chain,’ by 
the Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.’......It cannot 
fail to produce a profound sensation both in 
and out of Parliament, for this is a book that 
will be read. Like the tale of the ‘Ancient 
Mariner, it holds us fast by its very horrors. 
-+-»- Altogether it is the greatest argument, the 
most thrilling protest against intemperance we 
have yet seen, and we commend its careful 
and considerate perusal to all.” 





STRAHAN and CO., 34 Paternoster Row. 





DOUBLE 
THE INVESTOR'S 


the mode in which the Dividend in each case is payable, 
Lowest Prices DURING THE LAST THREE YEARS; 


MONTH LY 


On the 25th of December was published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL, 
giving not only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other Securities during the Month, 


IN UMBER 
MANUAL. 


the last four Dividends, &c., but also -y Highest and 


a Financial Record of the Month; also 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR 1875. 
The price of the DrceEMBER NuMBER is Is 4d; by post, 1s 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 
OFFICE—310 STRAND. 





Author of “ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” 


London : 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS CONTENTS; 
Or, the Author of ‘‘Supernatural Religion’’ Refuted by Himself. 


By tho Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton, 
“Sacrament of Responsibility,” 


“The One Offering, &c., &c. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





SONGS NOW 


Author of * 


London: 


Just published, feap. Syo, price 5s. 


AND THEN. 


By THOMAS ASHE, 
The Sorrows of Hypsipyle,” 


&e. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





London: GEORGE BELL 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
MERCER’S GARDENS: 
By the AUTHOR of “FOUR MESSENGERS,” “ ECHOES,” &e. 
and SONS, York Streot, 


a Story. 


Covent Garden. 





WORKS by the Late EARL STANHOPE. | 
Lord STANHOPE’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE, 1701-13. Library Edition, 8vo, 16s; 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 


Lord STANHOPE’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Cabinet Edition. 
7 vols. post Syo, 35s. 


Lord STANHOPE’S LIFE of WILLIAM 


PITT. Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


Lord STANHOPE’S MISCELLANIES. 


2 vols. post 8yo, 15s. 


Lord STANHOPE’S NARRATIVE of 


the REBELLION of 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 


Lord STANHOPE’S HISTORY of 


BRITISH INDIA. Post 8yo, 3s 6d. 


Lord STANHOPE’S HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Lord STANHOPE’S LIFE of the 


GREAT CONDE. Post 8yo, 3s 6d. 


Lord STANHOPE’S STORY of JOAN 


of ARC. Fceap. 8vo, Is. 


Lord STANHOPE’S ADDRESSES at 
MANOGESTES, LEEDS, and BIRMINGHAN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
HE HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 
By E. U. Bouziqve Translated from the French 
by the Rev. Dr. Bearp. In 3 vols. Vol. 3. The Middle- 
Ages and the Modern Church. 
WILLIAMS and NorGateE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
and 


Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. _ * te 

I ECLINE of PROTESTANTISM.— 
J Read * THY GODS! O ISRAEL,;” a Deseription 


of the Internecine Wars in the Establishment. Price 2s 
“Thus the Reformation, in every country where it 
was attempted, was carried on in the most impious 





and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived. 
To which unhappy proceedings we owe all the just re- 
proaches that Roman Catholics have cast upon us ever 
since.”"—Dean SwirFT. 

WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 

Now ready, price Is 6d 

\ AGES and WANTS of SCIENCE- 

WORKERS. Showing the Resources of 
Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme 
now on foot for their Increase out of the National 
Exchequer. ~- Ricwarp A. PROCTOR, Author of 
“ Saturn,” “ The Sun,” * The Universe,” &. 
London: SaiTH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

Ws EDITION, “post ry Is. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 


A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rospert Waits, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 





} Londo: Mitcucx. & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


} Square, London. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to iste y CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly 
of the + mg Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 


Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. 


BopDAM-WHETHAM. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


Celebrities I have Known. 


By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Notes of Travel in South Africa. 


By ©. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Njami."” 
Edited by L. Luoyp. 8vo, with vere, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Edith Vavasour. By Mrs, 


GRAHAM BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 


“A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and 
spirit.”"—Court Journal. 


Sister Anna. By Mrs. Boulter. 


« A fascinating and thrilling story."—John Bull. 


Honours Divided. By Morley 
Farrow, Author of “ After Baxtow's Death.” 
“A very pleasant and readable story.”—Spectator. 


Blacksmith and Scholar, By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


“ This novel is as thoroughly amasing as any of Mr. 
Collins's previous productions."—TZhe World. 


Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols., 21s. 


The Manchester Man. rent we 


Mrs. G. LINN &Us BANKS. 3 vols, 


Just publish: d, 
THE 


HISTORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
By M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, G.0.S.1 


Translated from the French by p:rmission of the 
Author, 
By Sir Henry Draumwono Wotrr, K.C.M.G,, 
M P. for Chris'church. 


Deng. 8vo, 28 (d. 











WM BL ACK Wa D & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


No w ready, Latest Edition. 
\ ESSRS. FELTOE and SON'S 
4 PAMPHLET. Free by post. 


27 Albemarle Street, W. 
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PRO NIHILO: 
THE PRELUDE TO THE ARNIM 
AN ENGLISH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8yo, will be ready on Monday. 


The LIFE and WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. With Portraits and Illustrations. A New Edition, to be com- 
pleted in 8 vols. demy 8vo. 

Vou. 1. The LIFE. By JoHN Forster. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

Vou. 2. GREEKS and ROMANS, and EXAMINATION of SHAKESPEARE 
for DEER-STEALING. Demy 8vo, 14s. (Ready. 


TRIAL. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels 


in Central India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Louis 
RovssEiet. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel O. BUCKLE, and containing 316 
Illustrations and 6 Maps, super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 3s. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; its Institu- 


tions, Ci , and C France, 1700-1789. By Paut LACKOoIx. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. B. PITMAN. Illustrated with 21 Chromo-lithographs 
and 351 Wood Engravings, imperial 8vo, half-morocco, price £2 2s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The PRIME MINISTER. By Awnrnony 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s each. Second 
now ready 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G.J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
uniform with ‘ Katerfelto.” 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


“ But from beginning to end the book is full of suggestive sentences and happy 
phrases. Mr. Meredith's style also seems to us much improved since we re- 
viewed ‘Harry Richmond’ four years ago. It is still somewhat fluctuating, re- 
minding us now of Thackeray, now of Bulwer, once or twice even of Victor Hugo, 
but more often than not, and when it is best, it is the author's own. ‘Richard 
Feverell’ placed him high among English novelists, but ‘ Beauchamp's Career 

we think, distiactly raised him, and we do not see any reason why he should’ 
not eventually reach a point where, in the opinion at least of those who regard 
novels as works of art, and not merely collections of anecdotes, he would have 
scarcely & rival among the writers of fiction in our generation."—Ashenawm, Jan. 1. 


GEORGE 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
WORKS BY JAMES HINTON. 


MAN and HIS DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay 


towards the Interpretation of Nature. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in NATURE. Second Edition, crown 


8yo0, 6s. 


THOUGHTS on HEALTH, and some of its 


CONDITIONS. Crown 8yo, 68. 


The MYSTERY of PAIN: a Book for the 


Sorrowful. New Edition, feap. 8vo, Is. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — NEW 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, by Mr. George Buckland. Gabriel Grub 

and the Grim Goblin. Magnificent views and effects. A new Experimental 

Lecture, by Professor Gardner, a Holiday Budget of Curious Experiments, 

Progress of Royalty in India, with new views and effects, by Mr. J. L. King. 
Admission to the whole, 1s; children under 10, half-price. 


] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Another Polytechnic Novelty.— 

The Marvellous AERIAL MERCURY; a New Song written by H. Edmonis, 
Music by J. A. Jopp, will be sung by G. Jopp, R.A.M., on each occasion of exhibit- 
ing this illusion. The Compound Cycloidal Apparatus, producing beautiful 
patterns before the visitors. The Geological Piano, or Musical Stones, by M. 
Honore Baudre. Admission, ts; children under 10, half-price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—GRAND DISTRIBUTION of 

PRESENTS from the Giant Christmas Tree, on Wednesday, January 5th, 

12th, and 19th; Dugwar, the Juggler; Herr Proskauer’s Drawing-Room Magic, 

= all the Polytechnic Novelties. Admission to the whole, Is; children under 10, 
If-price. 

















TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and oth 
ae eee of pong dean MADOX-BROWN, Author of “Gabrice 
enver.” ted by WILLIAM MICHABL ROSSETTI and F. Hu 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. ao 7. Huse. Whe 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





NOTICE.—NEW WORK of FICTION, by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


HIDDEN CHAINS. By Frorence Marryar, Author of 
“Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” “ Her Lord and 
ter,” “* Woman against Woman,” &c. In3vyols. . 


IS HE the MAN? By the Author of “Jilted,” “Johy 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rmpext, Author of 
“ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &. In 3 vols. 


HALVES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massing. 
berd,” “ Walter's Word,” “ Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” &c. In 3 yols, 
By Rosa NoncHerre Caray. 


WOOED and MARRIED. 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifie,” “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” 
&c. In2 vole. 


BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, DD, 
ay pod of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
n 3 vols. 


The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE (JANE SHORE). By W. Hanrisox 
AINSWORTH, Author of ‘‘Rookwood,” “ Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” “The 
Tower of London,” &c. In 3 vols. 


WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready. 
Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &c. In 3 vols. 


A MODERN PARRHASIUS. 


and A. A. CLEMES. 2 vols. 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean InGEtow, Author of “Of 
the Skelligs,” &c. In 3 vols, 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A. Fuemtne, Author of 
“A Terrible Secret,” &c. In 3 vols. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: a Novel. 
8 vols. 
“We thank ‘M.L. J.,’ the authoress of these volumes, published by Tinsley 
Brothers, for telling us so much of this Phebe’s life in the homely dales of Cumber- 
land."—ZJilustrated London News. 


By E. Owens Buacksurye 


By ML. J. Ia 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 


On January 15, 1876, Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS will iseue the 
First Volume of an entirely New Edition of 


CHARLES LEVERS NOVELS, 


In Monthly Volumes, price 3s 6d each, entitled 
“THE HARRY LORREQUER EDITION.” 


The Novels will be reset from new type, and each volume will contain on an 
average 500 pages and six steel plates, incloth binding. Prosp and Speci: 
Pages will be sent gratis on application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 








CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. 
THE POPULAR CENTENARY EDITION. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB; 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC TALES, ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 


Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by CHARLES KENT, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, with a Portrait and Fac-similes. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





12mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 





New Edition, 8vo, cloth. price 8s 6d. 
yg ay ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY: What it is, its Kinds, Causes, 
Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of it. With 
a Satirical Preface by Dem: critus Junior. A New 
Edition, with all the Classical Extracts rendered into 
English by DEMOCRITUS MINOR. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
EADOW’S ITALIAN DICTION- 
ARY, revised, correct>d, and en'arged. By J. 
JAZVOWSKI, Professor of Modern Languages, Aberdeen. 
London: WILLIAM TEG6 and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. as 
HE TEN LAWS of HEALTH ; or, 
How Lisease is Produced, and can be Prevented. 

By J. R. BLack, M.D. 








} 
London: wiLLiAM TEGG and Co, Pancres Lane, 


Cheapside. 


Square cloth, 1s ; free by post, 1s 1d. 
«“ \ ILLS of THEIR OWN,” Curious, 
Graphic, and Eccentric; arranged and 
collated by WILLIAM TEGG, Editor of ** The Mixture 
for Low Spirits,” * Laconics," &c. 
* Let's talk of Executors,and make our Wills.”"— 
Shakspeare. 
London: WILLIAM T&GG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








| Uniform with “ The Every-Day Book,” &c., 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s. 

| HE THREE TRIALS of WILLIAM 
} HONE, for publishing Three Parodies, viz., the 
{late “John Wilkes’s Catechism,” “The Political 
Litany,” and ‘“*The Sisecurist's Creed,” with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By WILLIAM TsaaG, Editor of 
| “ Wills of their Own,” &c. 

Lonion: WILtriAM TsGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 








IRST FRENCH COURSE, upon 
Dr. Ahn’s System. Thoroughly revised, &c. By 
STEPHANE BARLET, Head French Master at the 
Mercers’ and the Stationers’ Schools, and Examiner to 
the College of Preceptors. A copy free to Teachers. 
London: WILLIAM TrGG@ and Co.. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Now ready, price 28; by post, 2s 1d. 
ATHIESON’S HIGHEST and 
LOWEST PRICES and DIVIDENDS PAID 
— 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875. 
REDC. C, MATHIESON, Bartholomew Ho 2, 
E.C.; and all Bookseliers. a 
Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
URKS and CHRISTIANS; a Solution 
of the Eastern Question. By J. Lewis FARLBY, 
Author of * Modern Turkey,” “Two Years in Syria,” 
“ Resources of Turkey,” “The Massacres in Syria,” 
“ Decline of Turkey,” &c, 2 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hal! Court. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
The FOOL of the FAMILY, and other Tales. 


N DANGERFIELD, Author of “Grace Tolmar.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
By Jou t 


ly. 
CONSTANTIA: a Novel. 


“Qne Only.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. (Ready. 


THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH. By Mrs. 


ALFRED Hunt, Author of * Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 
31s 6d. 


JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. By 


the Author of “Jilted.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6¢. Seeond Edition. 


The BANNS of MARRIAGE. By Durron 


CooK. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. 








“A work of authority so well established that it would be only necessary to 
announce the appearance of a twelfth edition, if it were not for the fact that this is 
not merely a new issue, but in some respects a new book, reprinted in bolder type, 
and ou better paper than any of its predecessors."—Daily News. 

In 1 vol. large crown 8vo0, cloth, gilt top, new style, 1,000 pp., price One Guinea. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 
STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. 


Recomposed in New Type, with many Additions, and numerous Original Illustra- 
tions, completely Re-edited and Rearranged by STONEHENGE, and the 
: MEMBERS of the * FIELD " STAFF. 


COMPRISING 
ATHLETICS. YACHTING. BOATING. 
SHOOTING. FISHING, PEDESTRIANISM. 
HUNTING. HAWKING. GOLF. 
COURSING. RACING. ROLLER-SKATING. 


AND THE VARIOUS RURAL GAMES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





“The very Alpha and Omega of games, sports, and diversions for boys of all 
ages and inclinations, to say nothing of its 600 illustrations."—7imes. 

“No known out-door or in-door game has been omitted from this handsome and 
exhaustive volume.”—Dai/y News. 

“The book is not all for mere a much that is valuable; 
nor is it all for boys—it contains much that will be useful to men. It is compre- 
hensive and well done, and being handscme externally, it is a capital gift-book.”"— 


Scotsman, 
In square crown Syo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


THE MODERN PLAYMATE: 
A NEW BOOK of GAMES, SPORTS, and DIVERSION for BOYS of All AGES. 
Compiled and Edited by Rev. J. G. WOOD. 

With 600 New Illustrations, engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


e_% tai 








Price ONE SHILLING, post free, 1s 2d. 


PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; 
OR, “SHOW YOUR PASSPORTS,” 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


SEE 
SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. * 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Redford Street, Strand. 











The CHEAPEST ATLAS EVER PUBLISHED. containing SIXTY-FOUR MAPS, 
PRINTED in COLOURS. 


In Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, price 12s 6d, strongly bound. 
HE MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH. 
With complete Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 70,000 
places ; 64 Coloured Maps. By WiLtiamM Hueues, F.R.GS, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


poruLaR SCILOOL ATLASES. 
PRICES from SIX SHILLINGS to SIXPENCE. 

The COLLEGE ATLAS. Containing 36 Coloured Maps, with fall 
Descriptive Index of more than 32,000 Places, and Table of Comparative 
Heights of the principal Mountains, In super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, prico 6s. 

The JUNIOR COLLEGE ATLAS. Containing 34 Coloured Maps, with 
full Descriptive Inex of 7,000 References. In square imperial, cloth gilt, price 
2s 6d; or bound in stiff boards, 2s. 

The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. Edited and Revised by the Rev. H. 
Musgrave WiLkins, M.A. Eight Mape, coloured in outline, with complete 
Index. In super-royal 8vo, cluth, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 

WARNE’S SHILLING ATLAS. Containing 26 Original Maps, 
printed in Colours. In square imperial, stiff cloth cover, price 1s. 

WARNE’S SIXPENNY ATLAS. Containing 16 Original Maps, 


printed in Colours. In square imperial, sewed wrapper, price 6d. 





By the Author of 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION, with POEM and LETTERS NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED: 


WHITE's SELBORNE.—The NATURAL 


HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. Edited, with Notes and 
Memoir, by FRANK BUCKLAND; a Chapter on Antiquities, by Lord SgL- 
BORNE; and the Garden Kalendar. Medium 8vo, with Original [llustra- 
tions from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, taken at Selborne, and from 
many Interesting and Curious Objects supplied by the Editor: also a 
Coloured Plate and Map, %ls 64. (Uniform with “Holland House.”) 

This day. 


Also, a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, containing, in 
addition to the above, 30 Autotype Illustrations from Drawings by Pro- 
fessor Delamotte, and a Coloured Map of the Eavirons of Selborne. 2 vels. 
4to, half morocco elegant, £4 4s. (/mmediately. 

“Independently of its own merits and those which the printer and 
binder have bestowed upon it, this edition is much in aivanco of its prede- 
C@SROTS...... and should serve to increase the popularity of a book that can 
never become fiat, stale, or unprotitable."—-‘Mmes 

* Altogether the book is one of great merit.”"—Guardian. 


FLISTORY of ETON COLLEGE, 1440-1875. 


By H. C. MAxwe.tt Lyte, M.A. With numerous Illustrations by Pro- 
fessor Delamotte, Coloured Plates, and Portrait of the Founder, engraved 
by ©. H. Jeens. Boyal 8vo, cloth elegant, 31is 6d. (India Proofs of 
Frontispiece, 5e.) [Just published, 


ME. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY, 


“ MADCAP VIOLET,” commenced in MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. 


MBS. OLIPHANT'S NEW 


CURATE in CHARGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





NOVEL.—The 


(/mmediately. 


MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NEW 


BOOK.—My YOUNG ALOIDES: a Faded Photograph. By the Author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. (This day. 


VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME.— 


D ADDRESSES to YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Delivered at Salisbury in 
September and October, 1875. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


N R. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NEW 


VOLUME.—ISAIAH XL.—LXVL., with the Shorter Prophecies allied to 
it. Arranged and Edited, with Notes. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


ANGOLA and the RIVER CONGO. By 


JOACHIM JOHN MONTERIO, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Map and numerous 
lilustrations, 21s. 


“ This volume gives the first detailed account of a part of tropical Africa 
which is little known to Englishmen......He gives us the impression of 
being perfectly honest and conscientious, while his remarks on the geo- 
graphy and zoology of the country, and the manners and customs of the 
various races invabiting it, are extremely curious and iateresting.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

“The volumes are full of valuable information and contain much 
picturesque description."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HISTORY of LLOYD'S and of MARINE 


INSURANCE in GREAT BRITAIN, with an Appendix containing 
Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Freperick Martin, Author 
of “ The Statesman'’s Year Book.” 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


((AMBRIDGE SERMONS, preached before 


the University. By the Rev. E_A. Anport, D.D, Head Master of the City 
of London School. Second EdfMlon, 8vo, 6s. 


D*. HUGH MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOK.— 


The SABBATH of the FIELDS: a Sequel to“ Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
Globe 8r0, 6s. 


[Vow ready. 


By the same Author. 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. Ninth Edition. Globe 8vo, 6, 
The TRUE VINE; or, the Analogies of Our Lord’s Allegory. 
Third Edition. Globe 8vo, 6s. 
Tho MINISTRY of NATURE. Third Edition. Globe 8vo, 6s, 
HOLIDAYS in HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents in 


Search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 
Globe 8vo, 6s. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. Second Edition, Corrected 


and Enlarged. Globe 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





At all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of * Linley Rochford,” * Lady Judith,” “My Eoemy's Daughter,” 





FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








CH O O L A T LAS E 
kK) "Complete Catalogue of SCHOOL ATLASES and other SCHOOL PUBLICA- 





“A Fair Saxon,” “ Paul Massey,” ** Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 


“Altogether, ‘Dear Ledy Distain’ is the cleverest and pleasantest novel we 


TIONS, POPULAR ENGLISH SPELLING BOOKS, WALKINGHAME'S ARITH-’ | have seen for some time."—Saturday Revictw. 


METIC, DICTIONARIES, &c., «8 well as many Copyright Educational Works in all 


* departments. Catalogues sent post free, or gratis on application. 


FREPERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


| 





IEW of HANOVER-SQUARE CLUB.—See the BUILDER | = 


“ The closing chapters are delicious. There is something quite bewitching in the 
way in which the heroine, sure of the future, plays with her lover, putting off the 
rapturous ayowal that surges from her heart...... There is something beyond art in 
this, there is a touch of that divine faculty which prompted the wooing of Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda, and which forms the supreme charm of the love-making of «li 
ur o'd dramatists when they linger among idyllic themes, We thank Me. 


of TH'S WEEK, 4d, or by post 43d; also for View of Mr. McClean’s Tomb, | McCarthy for a book wo are not like y to forget."—Suaday Times. 


and the First Home of the Royal S-ciety—The Stir at the Institute of Architects— 
Houses in Flats for London—The Progress of Savitary Arrangements—Art 
Matters, &c.—i6 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 








London: GRANT and CO., Turnmili Street, E.C. 
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For ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, with Eng- 
lish Introduction, Translation, Notes,and Summary. By THOMAS COLLETT 
SANDARS, M.A.. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. The Fifth 
Edition, Revised. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 








BECKER'S CHARICLES and GALLUS, NEW EDITIONS. 
Third Edition. now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HARICLES; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks: with Notes and Excursuses. By Prof. W. A. Becker. 
Translated by the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. 
By the same Translator, uniformly printed, price 7s 61. 
BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the 
Augustus. Third Edition. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Time of 





GREEK SCHOOL-BOOKS by the Rev. Dr. FARRAR, F.R.S. 
The Seventh Edition, in 12mo, price 4s 6d. 
REEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE ; 
with some reference to Comparative Philology, and with Illustrations from 
‘various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Head Master 
of Marlborough College. 
“ Surpasses all the Greek grammars we have seen."—Zducational Times. 
By the same Author, Eleventh Edition, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, now in use in Harrow School, Marl- | 


borough College, Rossali School, Uppingham School, Charterhouse School, &c. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PARRY'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
New Edition (the Third), in 12mo, price 3s 6d. 
NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMM. 
a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By EowArpb St. JOHN 
New Edition, Revised, with Index. 





£ 


Parry, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


“ Among the various companions to the Public School Latin Primer this deserves | 


to occupy a high place. In simplicity and general adaptation for school purposes 
it surpasses that work, while it comprises a full exemplification of all the forms 
occurring in Attic Greek. The declensions and conjugations are arranged after 
the models of the best German and English grammars,”—<Afhenwum. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 








CONTANSEAU'S FRENCH OOURSE, LATEST EDITIONS. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, in post Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES. By L&ON CONTANSEAU, many years French Ex- 
aminer for Military and Civil Appointments, &c. 


Also a New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s 6d. 
CONTANSEAU’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY; a  eareful 


Abridgement, retaining all the most Useful Features of the Original Condensed 
into a much smaller volume. 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH, Revised Edition, 2s 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, New Edition, remodelled, 4s. 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP, 3s. 

PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, 2s 6d. 

GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, 3s 6d. Key, 3s 6d. 

ABREGE de l’HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 3s 64. 

PROSATEURS et POTES FRANCAIS, price 5s. 

PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, price 3s 6s. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 





RADULPHI de COGGESHALL CHRONICON ANGLICANUM. 

In royal 8vo, pp. 508, price 10s, half-bound, 
ADULPHI de COGGESHALL CHRONICON ANGLI- 
CANUM; De Expugnatione Terre Sancte per Saladinum Libellus; Thomas 
Agnellus de Morte et Sepultura Henrici Regis Angliw Junioris; Gesta Fulconis 
Filii Warini; Excerpta ex Otiis Imperialibus Gervasii Tileburiensis. 
Manuscriptis edidit JosepHUS STEVENSON. Published by the authority of the 


Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of | 


the Rolls. 

This volume contains, in addition to the Chronicon Anglicanum by Ralph of 
Coggeshall, the Libellus de Expugnatione Terre Sancte per Saladinum, usually 
ascribed to the same Author, and other cognate pieces of an interesting character : 
accompanied by a bibliographical Preface, foot-noics, and other elucidatory aids, 
and an Index. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, and TRUBNER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcKk. Dublin: 


Oxford: PARKER and Uo. 
A. THOM. 
RITHMETICAL and MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL- 
BOOKS by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., BISHOP of NATAL. 
COLENSO'S ARITHMETICS :— 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, with NOTES and EXAMINATION- 
PAPERS. Revised Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. Key, 5s. 





ARITHMETIC for NATIONAL SCHOOLS: Toext-Book, 6d. Three | 
Books of Examples, 4d each. Answers, Is. 
SHILLING ARITHMETIC for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo, 


| 


| 


1s; or with Answers, Is 6d. 


. COLENSO'S ALGEBRAS :— 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part I. New Edition, to which is prefixed 
a Sketch of the History of Algebra, by the Rev. T. H. Grosz, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 12mo, 4s 6d; Key,5s. Part IL, 6s; Key, ds. 

ALGEBRA complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s 64; Key, 12mo, 7s 6d. 

COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA, containing 
the Chief Rules in the First Part, simplified with Additional I!lustrations, and 
followed by an Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of the 
Rules. 18mo, 2s 6d; and Key, 2s 6d. ; 

ALGEBRA for NATIONAL and ADULT SCHOOLS, 18mo, prico 1s 6d; | 
and Key, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO'S EUCLID :— 

ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with solved Examples of Deduced Problems 
and Theorems. 18mo, 4s 6d; or with Key, 6s Gd. The Exercises and Key, 
38 6d. Exercises without Key, Is. 

- COLENSO'S TRIGONOMETRY :— 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part L., including Logarithms and the 
Exponential Theorem, 12mo, 3s 6d; Key, 3s 6d. Part IL, Equations and | 
Mixed Problems, 2s 6d; Key, 5s. | 

Londen: LONGMANS and Co. 

/ 

| 





METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
H. Hopeson, 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: 
2 vols. 8yo, 248, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


By Suapwortt | 
8yo, 16s, cloth. j 


an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same. | 


| 
| 
j 
| 


1 
AR, intended as | 


Ex Codicibus | 


ECTATOR. 
a 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN COURSE. 
Revised Editions now on sale :— 


UBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER, 


Edited wi 
sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools named in H.M,’s — the 
mission , 


12mo, price 2s 6d. 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part I. Exercises on Accidence and 
Construction adapted to the above by the same Editor. Price 23 6d. 
| SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part II. Exercises on Syntax, &e 
j the above by the same Editor. Price 3s 6d. 

KEY to the Exercises in Subsidia Primaria, 
| supplied to Instructors only on application. 
BSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN, Part ITI. Manual of the 


tules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence, with Examples: bej 
aSupplement to the Public School Latin Primer. By the same Editor,’ ls, tg 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use 
of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. ' 
} Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, and Canon of Ely, Y 
| Enlarged Edition (being the Second). 12mo, price 7s 6d. 
| Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, adapted to the 
Principles of the Public Schoo! Latin Primer. 1s. 
Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, adapte 
of the Public School Latin Primer. 2s, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Simple 
+» adapted to 
Parts I. and IL, Price 5s, 


SU 
r 
Regiu 
New aad 


d to the Principles 








The WORLD in 1876. 
New Edition, imp. 8vo, or imp. 4to, price 5s, bound. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in Thirty-one entirely new Imperial Quarto Maps, exhibitin 
clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated ant 
| Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, or Social Interest, Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Study of Geography, by the Rev. Grorer BoTter, 
M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best School Atlas that has coms 
under our notice.”—Zducational Times. 

“*The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography’ must be pronounced one of 
the best collections of Maps for the purpose of general geographical! information,” 
— Westminster Review. 

“The value of this Atlas must not be measured by its extraordinary cheapness: 
the price has evidently been fixed upon the assumption of an extremely largs 
sale." —ZDookseller, 


*,* The Original Edition of the Public Schools Modern Atlas, in imperial quarto, 
price 5s, cloth, may still be had, but the work is issued in the present new form 
in accordance with the suggestions of many Masters of Schools. 

tjt Twenty-five thousand copies of the Atlas have already been sold in the 
quarto form. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, uniform 


with the above and by the same Editor, is nearly ready.—Also, 


Tho PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Rey. G. BUTLER, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ROMAN HISTORIES by Dean MERIVALE, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Five Maps, price 7s 6d. 
G ENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 

Tt the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D, 476. By the Very Rey. C. 
MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

“ We cordially recommend his book.” —Guardian. 

“A more trustworthy and interesting history of Rome in a condensed form has 
not hitherto appeared.”—English Churchman. 

** The arrangement is lucid, the style and expression are simple and perspicuons, 
while from beginning to end the historical continuity of the narrative is preserved 
unbroken.” —Scofsman. 

* There is probably no book in the English language going over the whole ground, 
from the foundation of Rome to the temporary extinction of the Western Empire 
by Odoacer, at once so trustworthy and so interesting.” —G/obe. 

‘* A good book in the highest sense of the word; that is to say, every part of the 
subject bas received due and proportionate attention."—£ducational Times. 

“ The narrative is always fresh and animated; aud the reader is struck with the 
impression that in all these 700 pages the spirit of the author never flags, and that 
there is not a wasted paragraph.”—School Board Chronicle. 

* The best school history of Rome that has yet appeared. The summary is com- 
plete, and entitles the author to the thanks not only of all scholars, but of all who 

are interested in the diffusion of liberal education."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


| Historical Works by the same Author. 

|; HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 
thoroughly Revised. § vols. crown Svo, 48s, 

e FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. New Edition, 7s 6d. 

' The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

| 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








Cabinet Edition, 
Th 


[Jn the press. 








Tho Rev. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE COURSE. 

Revised Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d; and Key, 

ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: consisting of English Sen- 

J tences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated into the 

Original Latin. By W. W. BrapLey, M.A. New and Revised Edition, adapted 
throughout to the Public School Latia Primer. 

*.* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 

manner the right use of the Subjunctive Mood, are the main objects of this work. 





By the same Author, price 5s; and Key, price 5s 6d. 

LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction to the 
Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. Revised Edition, with copious Iudexes, 
Euglish and Latin. 

“ We think highly both of the plan and its execution." —A/henmum. 
“A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it would be difficult to 





| speak too highly."—Znglish Churchman. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


The Rev. H. TWELLS’ SELECTION of SCHOOL POETRY. 
The Twenty-third Thousand, in 13mo, price Half.a-Crown. 
+r r rDYpPrenr y ‘ ° “a 
OETRY for REPETITION : a Collection of 200 short Pieces 
and Extracts, suitable to arrest the attention and dwell in the memory of 
Young Persons, selected from the best works of the most eminent English Poets, 
and arranged in the order in Which they afe to be learnt. Edited by Hgry¥ 
TWELLS, M.A., late Master of the Godolphin Foundation School, Hammersmitb. 
‘+ We do not believe that a better selection than this of Mr. Twells has ever becn 
published. ‘Ihe pieces comprise many of the priceless lyrics in whic modern 
poetry is so rich, all well calculated for their beauty to arrest the atrention and 
dwell in the memory of the young. Subjects grave and gay, secular and esered, 
are successively presented in an easy cl fication. A truly poetical taste ane 
a judgment never at fault pervade the work, which only requires to be known to 
become a general favourite.” —Afanchesier Guardian. 
London: LONGMANS and Co 
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Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 
THE 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., &e. 
A Serios of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. 





The Three Following Volumes are Ready. 


I. 
JRON and STEEL.—W. MATTITEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., | 
FRAS 


COPPER.—J. A. PHILIPS, F. Cs. F.G.S. (Mem. Inst. CE.) 
BRASS-FOUNDING, T1N-PLATE, and ZINC-WORKING.— 
WALTER GRAHAM. 








Il. 
HOSIERY and LACE.—The late W. FELKIN (Nottingham). 
CARPETS.—CURISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D. 
DYEING and BLEACHUING.—YV. SIMS (Mayfield Print Works). 








M1. 
POTTERY.—L. ARNOUX (Art-Director of Minton Manu- 
factory). 
GLASS and SILICATES.—Prof. BARFF, M.A,, F.C.S. (Ken- 
sington Catholic University). 
FURNITURE and WOODWORK.—J. W. POLLEN, M.A. 
(South Kensington Mus i 
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| BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS. | 


‘The SOUTHERN STATES of NORTH 


AMERICA; an Illustrated Record of an Extensive Tour of Obsorvation during 
the Years 1873-74, through what were formerly the Slave-States of the Ameri- 
can Union. By Epwarp King. With Maps and 536 Engravings on Wood, 
— Origi ry Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large 8yo, cloth extra, gilt 
eliges, dls 60, 
“Grave and gay are mingled throughout the volume with admirable skill. It is 
idle to attempt even to give an idea of the contents of this book, with its eight 
hundred closely-priuted pages, and its strikiug illustrations nearly as numerous. 
If you want facts, political or commercial, or bright sketches of social life, or 
graphic descriptions of nature in the Southera S:ates, you caunot do better than go 
to this work for them.” —<Spectator, 
“It would not now be possible to find in any book published in England wood 
engravings of the same minuteness, precision, and beauty as are here to be seen 
on every page. —Sulurday Review. 


TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, from the 


Pacifle to the Atlantic Ocean. By PAUL MAncoyY. Illustrated by 525 Engravings 
ou Wood, of which 54 are full-page (measuring 9} by 6} inehes), and 10 Maps, 
from Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. 
“M. Marcoy sketches nearly everything which he describes, and gives us 
hundreds of pictures of the life, manners, and scenery which come under his eye. 
Such a book is a treat which the English reader does not often get.”"—T7imes. 
**M. Marcoy’s splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacifle to the Atlantie, 
through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is a work which must bo seen to be 
appreciated...... The resu't of bis ardent and philosophical pursuit of knowledge 














and adventure is to enrich our literature with a mass of matter imperfectly, if at 
all, accessible heretofore, embodied, too, in a form suited, in a peculiar degree, to 
attract and even fascinate every reader who is susceptible of the impressions of art.” 
—Saturday Review, 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 





MINES and MINING.—Professor W. WARINGTON SMYTIIL, 
F.RB.S., F.G.S. (School of Mines). 

COAL.—A. GALLETLY (Curator of Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art). 

COLLIERTES.—Professor VW. WARINGTON SMYTII, F.R.S., 
F.GS. (School of Mines). 

QUARRIES and BUILDING-STONES.—Professor HULL, 
F.B.S., F.G.S. (Director of Geological Survey of Ireland). 

GUNPOWDER and EXPLOSIVES. — W. MATTIEU 
WILLIAMS, F.CS., F.R.A.S. (/n February. 


GUNS, NAILS, PINS aul NEEDLES, NUTS and BOLTS, 
ELECTRO-PLATE, SADDLERY, WOOD SCREWS (the Birmingham Trades).— 
The late W. C. AITKEN (Birmingham). 

PENS, PAPIER-MACHE.—G. LINDSEY (Birmingham). 

CUTLERY.—F. CALLIS (Sheffield). 

ACIDS, ALKALIES, SOAP and BLEACHING-POWDERS, 
&e.—Prof. CHURCH, M.A., F.C 8, (Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester). 

OILS and CANDLES.—W. MATTLEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., 
F.R.A.S. 

GAS and GAS WORKS.—R. Il. PATTERSON, F.S.S. (late 
Metropolitan Gas Referee). [Ja February. 
WOOLLENS and WORSTED.—Prof. ARCHER, F.R.S.E. 

(Director of Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art). 

FLAX and LINEN.—W. 'T. CHARLEY, M.P. 

COTTON.—ISAAC WATTS (Sec. Cotton Supply Association). 

SILK.—B. F. COBB (Sec. Silk Supply Association). tim February. 














PAPER.—Prof. ARCHER, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edinburgh 
Maseum of Science and Art). 

PRINTING, BOOKBINDING.—JOSEPH HATTON. 

ENGRAVING.—SAMUEL DAVENPORT (Society of Arts). 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—P. LE NEVE FOSTER (Society of Arts). 

TOYS.—G. C. BARTLEY (South Kensington Museum). 

INDIA-RUBBER, GUTTA-PERCHA.—J, COLLINS, F.B.S. 
(Edinburgh). 

FIBRES and CORDAGE.—P. L. SIMMONS, F.R.C.L. 

LEATHER and HIDES.—J. COLLINS, F.B.S. (Edinburgh). 








and Infinitely Little. By F. A. Povcnet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Eogravings 
on Wood, and a Frontispiece in Colours. New and Cheaper Elition. Medium 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 
“We can honestly commend this work, whi:h is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated.”— Times. 
“Tt would be diffi ‘ult to hit upon a more attractive volame.”"—P.ul! Mall Gaette. 
“A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will dnd what it 
deserves—popularity among English readers.”"—Saturday Review. 


A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale, 


forming an Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By 
Emma L. Suepiock. Illustrated by Twenty Full-page Pictures of a highly 
amusing character, from Desigas by J. King James. Post 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
“One of the most original and ingenious books of the season."—Daily Telegraph. 
“This book will be warmly welcomed by all lovers and teachers of music.”"— 
Standard. 
“ We have read the book with true enjoyment. The illustrations are clever ia 
conception, and the book is simply delightful."—Vonconformist. 
« Miss Shediock’s charming book, with its admirable illustrations."—Figaro. 
* The tale is very cleverly told.”"—Guardian, 
“A great novelty, and written ina clever and amusing style. It can hardly be 
praised too much."—Court Journal. 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE: 


Thirty Examples of Country and Suburban Residences, recently erected, by 
Nineteen Architects of Repute. [!lustrated by Plans, Elevatiorrs, Sections, and 
Detai!s; with a full description of each building, and, in nearly evory case; a 
statement of the actual cost. Imperial 4to, half-moroceo, £3 Lvs. 

“A volume that those about to build villa residences or cottages may usefully 


study." —Builder. 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. Eveagrt, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. With 760 
Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 64 each—Part I. MECHANIC! 
HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part IL HEAT. Part Ll, ELECTRICIT 
and MAGNETISM. Part [V. SOUND and LIGHT. 

“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it formea 
model work for a ciass iu experimental physics."—Saturday Review, 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 


Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. Re- 
issue, with a Sapplement, bringing the Information down to the Latest Time. 
Edited by W. G. BLackis, Ph.D., F.B.G.8. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings 
of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s; 
or half-bound in morocco, £5 10s. 
“ This excellent book of reference. All the articles we have examined, whether 
long or short, exuibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than wo 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work,” —Athenwum. 








TOBACCO.—JOHN DUNNING. [In February. 

SHIPBUILDING.—Capt. BEDFORD PIM, R.N., M.P. tin Fee. | 

TELEGRAPHS.—ROBERT SABINE, C.E. | 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY.—Vrof. WRIGIITSON 
(Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester). 


| 
RAILWAYS & TRAMWAYS.—D. K. CLARK (M.Inst.C.E.). 
| 
| 





JEWELLERY.—G. WALLIS (Keeper of Art Collections, 
South Kensington Museum). 

GOLD-WORKING.—Rev. CUARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 

WATCHES and CLOCKS.—F. J. BRITTEN (British Horo- | 
logical Institute). | 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


(Musical Examiner, College of Preceptors). 


SALT, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, BREAD.—J. J. MAN- 
LEY, M.A. | 
SUGAR REFINING.—C, HAUGHTON GILL (late Assist. | 


Exam. Univ. of London). 








DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, 


Technological, and Scientific. Adapted to the Present State of Literature, 

Science,and Art. With Supplement. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 

Two large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4, or half-bound in morocco, £4 15s. 
“The best English Dictionary that exists."—British Quarterly Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH  DIC- 


TIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing. and Etymological. About 800 
Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s; or half-bound in nroroceo, 32s. 
“Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the best that has yet been compiled.”"— 
London Review, ; 


‘The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Above 300 Engravings on 
Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; or ha!f-bound in calf, 10s 6d. 
“This is the best etymological dictionary we havefyet seen at all within moderate 


compass.” —Spectator. 


BUTTER and CHEESE.—MORGAN EVANS (late Editor of A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


Milk Journal). 
BREWING and DISTILLING.—Y. POOLEY, B.Se., F.C.S. 





| 
} 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS.—G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. | 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. | 


LANGUAGE; being an Abridgment by the Author of the “Student's 
Dictionary.” Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 
“The etymological part of the work is well done."—A/icenwum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 





From the Trius, December 22.—* Not long ago a book was published bearing the name of William Makepeace Thackeray, with the ostensible purpose of giving to the 
some record of the knowledge and love of the sister art, which it is well known the great novelist possessed. The present publication is the result of the not unreasonable Feeling 
regret experienced by Mr. Thackeray's family that his name should have been associated with a work they considered unworthy of such companionship.” v 


Now ready, royal 4to, 21s. 


The ORPHAN of PIMLICO; and other Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings, . 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
“i COPIED BY A PROCESS THAT GIVES A FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINALS. 
WITH A PREFACE AND EDITORIAL NOTES BY MISS THACKERAY. 


“ Both the drawings and the letterpress are a fac-simile of the originals, and for 
that reason, if for no other, are sure of a welcome. We doubt whether Mr. 
Thackeray's artistic skill has ever yet been presented in so favourable a light as 
in these reproductions, which have, in their fidelity to the originals, some of the 
charm of genuine work. Miss Thackeray introduces this last memorial of her 
father with a graceful and affectionate little preface.""—Timzes, Deo. 22. 

“Could anything be more humorous than some of these slight drawings ?...... 
A delightful yolume.”"—Morning Post. 


“ The volume gives Miss Thackeray a new claim on the world’s gratitude....,.it ig 
so full = life and so delightful in itself."—Athenzum. ’ 

“A charming book, which will proyoke the young to laughter and the middie 
aged to thought."— World. . 

“The book should be on every drawing-room table, and is one which 80 
iad commends itself as to need no lengthened praise by others."—Johy 

ull 


l. 
“A splendid book of entertainment."—Liverpool Albion. 





The INN ALBUM. By Rosert Browntine. Fcap. 


8vo, 78. 


The FINE ARTS and their USES. Essays on the 
Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various Arts, with 
especial reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM BELLARS. Crown 
8yo, 9s. (This day. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA. By Captain R. F. 


Burton. With numerous Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Consisting of 


Sayings, Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections upon Human Life. Selected and 
Arranged by D. W. MiTcHELL, Author of * Ten Years in the United States.” 
(in the press. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDIA. 
By the late J. W. 8S. Wriiis, M.A, O.S.L., of H.M.'s Indian Civil Service, some- 
time Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. Edited, with a 
Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Huntsr, B.A., LL.D. 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 

(Just published. 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricnarp 


Rows, Author of * Episodes of an Obscure Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. 


Harry Jonzs, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent 
of St. Luke's, Soho. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


“ An eminently enjoyable book.’—Nonconformist,_——“ Mr. Jones's life, work, and 
book are a triple demonstration of the fallacy of the cry that science is incompatible 
with religion.” —Ath , D ber 11.——“The book will at once add 





to the author's high reputation, and be a very useful contribution to social and 
ecclesiastical economy.”—John Bull, 


The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By “Jacos 


OmNiIvM.” With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWSLL, Bart., M.P. 
Crown 8yo, with Two Portraits, 9s. 
“A very amusing and interesting book.”"—Saturday Review. ——“ These essays 
are in all cases distinguished by rich and various ability." — World.——*“ The sketches 
will always be worth reading for their style and subtle hamour."—G@raphic. 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricwarp A. Proctor, 


B.A., Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” &. Crown 8vo, with a Photo- 
graphic Portrait, 10s 6d. 

‘Mr. Proctor can treat scientific subjects popularly, without either vulgarising 
‘them or lapsing into inaccuracy. In his charming pages every educated person 
will find instruction deftly combined with amusement."—Daily Te/egraph._—— 
“ Worth reading, as is everything that emanates from Mr. Proctor's refined aud 
-elevated mind."—Hour. 


POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary 
Studies. By GrorGH BARNETT SMITH. Crown 8v0, 9s. 

“ These essays have justly secured for the author the reputation of a critic who 
not only knows what he admires, but can make the grounds of his preferences and 
dislikes clear to others." —Daily News.——“ In writing on poetry the author appears 
to us to possess both taste and insight. The essays are agreeable and profitable 
reading.”—John Bull.——" Very pleasant reading......The volume may be cordially 
recommended. It is worth reading.”"—Z.raminer. 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth Viceroy of 


India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. HuNTER, 
B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 

“ Essentially a work of authority. It needed but the pen of the able writer of 
the ‘Annals of Rural Bengal’ to produce a standard biography of one of the most 
remarkable of the long line of our Indian administrators."—Daily News.——" A 
work of literary art of rare excellence. A most valuable and profoundly interest- 
ing work.”—/HHome News.——“ A most artistic and graphic portraiture."—Dai/y Te!e- 
graph.——Nothing could exceed the completeness with which Dr. Hunter has told 
the story of a noble life and of a great career, and he has done it in a manner that 
may fairly be described as masterly."—Hour.——“ A splendid monument to Lord 
Mayo’s memory.”—<Scotsman. 


From the Times, November 27, 1875.— For a volume of sermons in the presont 
day to reach a third edition is something of a ph but the of Mr. 
Page-Roberts's publication may readily be understood. In addition to conspicuous 
ability, he possesses the true secret of success in preaching." 

THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAW and GOD. By W. Paas-Roserts, Vicar of 


Eye. 

“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy."—FZ linburgh Review. 
——" Thonghtful, clear, practical.”"—Zondon Quarterly Review.——“ Much power of 
thought.” —Literary Churchman.—* Fresh, eloquent, and abounding in illustration 
from passing events. "—/ohn u//.——“ These sermons are among the best we have 
read for many years." —Spectator.——* Clear and lofty thought, expressed in simple 
yet forcible English.”"—Guardian. “Sound religious feeling, combined with 
liberality and common-sense.” — Westminster Review. 








NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Howme Lez. 
The GWILLIANS. 2 vols. 
ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? 


A Life-Study, 
By A. E. N. BEWIcKg. 2 vols. 


“A remarkably pleasant and interesting novel.”—Spectator. “A clever 
which cannot be read without interest and emotion.”—Standard.——“ Al) the char- 
acters talk and write naturally."—Athenwum.—* A thoughtful and graceful writer, 
The story is a very charming one.”—£cho. 

2 vols, 


HELEN BLANTYRE. By A.E. A. Marr. 


“ An interesting story.”—Court Circular.——“ A well-written tale."—Graphic,.—— 
“* Helen Blantyre’ is written in good English”—Standard. 


+ 
A WINTER STORY. By the Author of “The 
Rose-Garden.” 

“A decidedly pretty and graceful story, with real pathos."— World— 
“The story is told with a quiet grace and insight which make it very pleasant 
reading.” —Scotsman.——" A fresh, well-written story."—A/lbion.——“ This highly 
interesting story will be perused with the utmost satisfaction and delight."—Court 
Circular. 


SOJOURNERS TOGETHER. By F: Franxrort 
Moors, Author of * Flying from a Shadow,” &c. 
“A pleasant tale, which we can honestly recommend to our readers.” —Athensum., 
—" We have nothing but praise for this delightful novelette. It is not often that 
we come across a book of which, in all respects, we think more highly.”"—Zcho. 


SHERBORNE;; or, the House at the Four Ways. 
By EpwarbD H. DEeRinG. 3 vols. 

“The plot is cleverly contrived. Some of the characters are extremely well 
drawn.” —S/andard.——"“* Sherborne 'is the book of a clever man who has observed 
much, who has thought much, and who is not afraid of saying what he thinks on 
matters social, politica), and theological.”— Wor/d.——* Written with the ease and 
elegance of a cultivated man who knows the world of society and the world of 
books." —Spectator.——* A book brimful of good things, sparkling epigrams, anda 
whole host of all kinds of intellectual felicities. A Catholic antidote to Mr. Disraeli's 
* Lothair.’ "—A/bion. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 


Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 98. The Refer- 
ences to all the Bible Quotations are added to this Edition for the first time. 

GOD and the BIBLE; a Review of Objections to “ Literature 
and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review. Entirely Revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 9a. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on 
Puritanism and the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised, small crowa 
8vo, 43 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY : an Essay in Political and Social 
Criticism. Second Edition, entirely Revised, 7s. 

8vo, 8s 6d. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 








A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
By THomas KiInG CHAMBERS, M D., Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to 
the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“No more trustworthy or welcome book has been issued from the press for 


several years."—British Medica! Journal ——“ Dr. Chambers writes with the autho- 
rity of a sound clinical teacher...... A readable account of all that it is necessary to 
say in a practical manual on diet.”"—Doctor.——* Throughout the work, in every 


page of it, there are evidences of a practical knowledge of th» subject.” —Practitionar. 


ELEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By 


Dr. L. HekMANN, Professor of Physiology in the University of Ziiricn. 
Translated from the Fifta German Edition, with the Author's permission, by 
ARTHUR GAMGER, M.D., F.R.S., Brackenbury Professor of Physiology in Owen's 
College, Manchester, and Examiner in Physivlogy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
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